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_ Mr. Ford's activities in the railroad 
business strike even more directly at 
the older established financial group. 
The railroads are at present seeking 
an advance of $500,000,000 from the 


| government, and they are contesting 


every 1 tor reduction in freight 
rates. Even at the present high rates 
they are unable, they declare, to keep 
going without a government subsidy. 
In the face of this situation Mr. Ford 
has-taken one of the weakest and most 
broken-down railroads and made it 
pay. He has increased wages above the 
general railroad level and he is now 
asking a 20 per cent decrease in freight 


Whether it is by one of the regular 


| ee commerce committees or by 


the special agricultural commission, 
which is investigating the transporta- 
tion. situation, together with other 
causes of agricultural depression, it is 
a practical certainty that Mr. Ford 


will be called ou to explain to Con- 


gress just how he. has brought about 
the reduction. His testimony will play 


and oe Sat post te the debate on the 
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bill, which will 


come soon after Congress reconvenes. 
As in the case of his Muscle Shoals 
offer, Mr, Ford’s railroad -aétivities 
have played into the hands of the 

bolstering their demand 
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from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—No 
child can be excluded from the public 
schools of California by the authorities 
because of failure to show or to 
possess a certificate of vaccination for 
smallpox, acording to a statement just 
made .by William C. Wood, state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This statement is based on legislation 
adopted at the last session of the state 
Legislature, repealing the compulsory 
vaccination law of 1911. Inquiries 
from members of the’ San Francisco 
‘City Board of Education and from a 
‘number of parents of school children 
elicited Mr. Wood's statement, in 
which he says, in part: 

“Under the new law, the control of 


}smalipox in any locality is left under 


the supervision of the state Board of 
Health. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible for local authorities to adopt 
any regulation of the disease, and any 
board of education excluding a child 
on grounds of non-vaccination will 


parents of euch child.” 


}Edward Shortt, 
[Stanley Baldwin, Dr: Macnamara, Sir 


„Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Cabinet Coun Held at Invern 


Arrives at a: Unanimous Deci- 
sion as to the Communication | 


— Sent 5 1 
Specie! opt 


The Christian Science 

ital European News Office 
INVERNESS, Scotland (Wednes- 
dy- A momentous meeting of the 
British Cabinet took place today in 
Inverness Town Halil to consider 
anon de Vajera’s latest communica- 


tion of August 13, in which he reiter- 


ated that Dail Eireann's rejection of 
the government's proposals 
revocable. Many of the Cabinet 
ministers were already in Scotland, 
but eight traveled from London last 
nicht and were met on the railway 


eren, this morning by the Right 


Hon. Robert Munro. Secretary for 
Scotland. The ministers arriving were 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, 
Edwin Montagu, 


A. Griffith-Boscawen and Sir Alfred 
Mond. : 

A preliminary meeting was held at 
Braham Castle: yesterday between the 
Premier and some members of the 
Cabinet, and this morning Mr. Lloyd 
George motored from Braham Castle 
to have an audience with King George 
at Moy Hall. From there he pro- 
ceéded to Inverness in time for the 
meeting, where he was welcomed by a 
large crowd of spectators and cordially 
greeted by Provost MacDonald. 

R. C. Barton and Mr. O’Sheehan, the 
Sinn Fein couriers, arrived ät the 
Town Hall at 3 o'clock by motor car. 
Mr. Barton entered the hall and left 
at a quarter of four, joining O' Sheehan. 
who had remained,outside in the car. 
A dispatch was sent to the King at 
| Moy Hal, at 4:30 p. 22. 

The government’s reply to the Sinn 
Fein leader was handed to Mr. Barton, 
Mr. de Valera’s courier, by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a room a joining the coun- 
cil chamber at 4 o’clock. Both Mr. 
Barton and Mr. O’Sheehan left imme- 
diately for Dublin with the reply, the 
text of which will be issued tomorrow 
evening. / 

It is stated that at the Cabinet 
council held today a unanimous deci- 
sion was reached regarding the com- 
munication sent to Mr. de Valera, and 
a committee was appointed consisting 
of the ministers’ now in Scotland, 
which was given full powers to deal 
with the situation immediately Mr. de 
Valera’s answer arrives. 


KEENLY” AWAITED. P***** 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
The delay in issuing the Upper Sile- 
| sian decision is acutely felt ‘here, 
although everything is quiet. Prepara- 
tions, however, are being made for 
Polish military operations should the 
decision favor Germany. Thanks to 
the vigilance of the British forces, 
Beuthen and its environs are free 
from violence. The leader of a ban- 
dit band has been taken prisoner, and 
large stores of munitions have been 
discovered and confiscated. 


Polish insurgents, six of whom are 
former Prussian officers, took place at 
| Myslowitz and decided that Germany’s 
present uncertain position is advan- 
tageous for propaganda. All Polish 
military and economic organizations 
in Upper Silesia are held in readiness 
should political disturbances arise, 
when Upper Silesia would immedi- 
ately be occupied by the Poles. A 
meeting of German and Polish Social- 


| with the Gerinans. 


subject itself to legal action by the | troops arrived at Oppeln yesterday, 


ists at Rybnik resolved to cooperate 
The first French 


— two infantry battalions. 
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NEWS. SUMMARY 


‘Chinn tate 0. abiibe of whrent The 


lan e fs said to be caused by 


rival and conflicting military interests 
‘and by the intensive propaganda 

campaign. carried on by Dr. Sun Tat- 
sen and his agents. The tendency to 
disorder, it is alleged, is being fostered 
by the Japanese. The propaganda has 
taken various forms, even blossoming 
forth in prophecies of the immediate 
downfall of the Peking Goyernment. 


| While such forecasts are generally ac- 


cepted with reserve it is acknowledged 
that almost anything may happen sud- 
denly. It is hoped, however, that the 
collective good sense of the leaders of 
the provinces. will prevail. p. 1 


As soon as the British Cabinet 
framed its reply to Eamon de Valera 
the communication was handed to the 
Sinn Fein emissaries, who immedi- 
ately left Inverness for Dublin. The 
contents of the document, which is a 
response to the statement that the 
Dail Eireann's rejection of the gov- 
ernment's offer was irrevocable, will 
be made public tonight. A committee 
of the Cabinet has been given full 
powers to deal with the situation im- 
mediately the Sinn Fein reply is re- 
ceived. p. 


. 6e chairman of the 
British parliamentary Labor Party 
made a vigorous attack on the League 
of Nations, demanded its reorganiza- 
tion so as to give the fullest dem- 
ocratic representation to all countries 
and declared that the diréct rep- 
resentation of Labor on the League 
Council was essential. His views, 
which were expressed at the Trade 
Union Congress at Cardiff, were em- 
bodied in a resolution and approved 
by the gathering. He also upheld the 
American desire for disarmament and 
denounced secret diplomacy. p. 1 


In Abyssinia two frontier posts 
have been evacuated by the British 
troops. Officially the movement is 
represented as being in accordance 
with an arrangement to transfer the 
posts to the Abyssinian Government, 
but unofficially it is regarded as a step 
dictated by superior forces. p. 2 


News of the fighting in Anatolia in- 
dicates that the Greek troops are 
within sight of Angora and every step 
of their advance is being contested by 
+ the Turks. The enthusiasm of Greece 
over the military progress is some- 
what dampened by the decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors to give to 
Albania the territory around Korytza 
and Argyro-Castro which was origin- 
ally allotted to Greece. p. 2 


According to the majority opinion 
of the Canadian Arbitration Board, 


4 k of 
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The American dye industry is 
threatened by the propaganda of the 
state-aided German dye monopoly, 
Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Ame 
clared to the convention of chemists, 
now meting in New York. American 
congressmen were blamed for their 
aid to what was described as “the 
German dye trust,” and the assertion 
that an American dye monopoly ex- 
isted was vigorously denied. p. 11 


In a decision handed down yester- 


A meeting of the leaders of the 


War Trade Board. 


day, Judge K. M. Landis of Chicago, 
| acting as umpire in the building trades 
r ordered a reduction in 
the wage scales of 44 trades an aver- 
age of 12% per cent. The umpire ex- 
pressed regret that he had no power 
to punish those unlawfully conspiring 
to monopolize building materials, but 
he intimated that criminal proceed- 
ings would be begun to break such 
combinations. 9. 4 


Railroad interests and power inter- 
ests in Wall Street are said to be 
behind opposition to Henry Ford’s 
Muscle Shoals nitrate project, it being 
asserted that they are unwilling to see 
control of a possible source of enor- 
mous power pass out of their hands 
into those of a possible rival. Mr. 
Ford, because of action taken by farm 
organizations in Washington, will be 
asked to appear before a committee 
of Congress to explain how he was 
able recently to reduce rates and in- 
crease the wages on the Ironton rail- 
road at a time when the other roads 
of the United States are asking for 
government * in funding their 
debts. p. 1 


Senator Calder of New York an- 
nounces that he will propose an 
amendment to the pending revenue 
bill: authorizing the manufacture and 
sale of beer of a higher alcoholic con- 
tent than is allowed under the Volstead 
act. An appeal on behalf of the 
amendment will be made on the 
ground that it will increase the rev- 
enues of the government. p. 1 


The miners of West Virginia are not 
aliens, but as a whole nearly 21 
descendants of early American settlers, 


3} according to an investigator who re- 


cently returned from Mingo County. 


3 The miners did not resist the federal 


troops but rather welcomed them, for 
absolute confidence is said to be held 
in the fairness of the goyernment. 
Peace will probably last until spring, 
when trouble mer again break out if 


no steps to remedy the situation have 


been taken in the meantime. p. 2 

In an attempt to make the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of greater service 
to manufacturers in export and domes- 
tic trade, the textile division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is being reorganized under 
Edward T. Pickard, formerly with the 


n Chemical Foundation, de- 
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N A NEW GUISE 
Attack on Enforcement 896 
sored by Senator Calder of 


New York Seeks Increase in 
Legalized Alcoholic Content 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Omice 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Plaus are being formulated for 
another attack on the Eighteenth 
Amendment. William M. Calder (R.), 
Senator from New Vork, made the 
announcement yesterday that he has 
framed an amendment to the revenue 
bill which would permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer containing more 
than the maximum percentage of alco- 
hol allowed in the Volstead act. 

The new attack is to be made under 
the guise of a revenue measure, this 
method being sought to give the move- 
ment the appearance of respectability, 
which it will stand badly in need. of 
before the prohibition forces in both 


1 houses of Congress are through with it. 


Senator Calder, who sponsors this 
amendment and who will submit it to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
stated that the time had come to 
“liberalize” the amendment, and at the 
same time added that the modification 
of the Volstead act to the extent of 
permitting the manufacture and sale 
of beer containing 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent of alcohol would not interfere 
with the enforcement of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 


Court Decision Disregarded 


The alcoholic content for beer 
favored by the “liberalist” clique 
would be 2.75 per cent, an amount 
which they declare “experience has 
shown” is not intoxicating, although 
when the Supreme Court passed on-the 
question of alcoholic content it was 
declared that state statutes had in- 
variably ruled that anything over one- 
half of 1 per cent was intoxicating. 


This fact was taken to show the valid-| 


ity of the provision in the Volstead 
enforcement act limiting the alcoholic 
content of beverages to one-half: of 1 
per cent. 8 

The reason for the announcement at 
this time is not far to seek. It looks 
as if the liquor forces had taken 
courage from the deadlock which they 
were able to produce on the Stanley 
amendment to the anti-beer bill, 
which failed of passage in the last 
hours before the recess of Congress 
by reason of the filibuster organized 
by the liquor battalion in the United 
States Senate. Both houses having 
| shown * ü that there is no 
chance 6f itting beer to be de- 
scribed as medicine, the amendment of 
Senator Calder goes it one better and 
prescribes it for everybody. This is 
the first direct attack made on the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Other at- 
tacks were camouflaged in some form 
or another, as for instance medical 
freedom” or “personal liberty and con- 
stitutional rights.” The revenue fea- 
ture of the proposal is intended to 
make an appeal to a Congress hard 
put to it to meet the current expendi- 
tures of the government and at the 
same time to reduce the tax burden 
in accordance with the pre-election 
pledges of the Republican Party. 


Prospective Revenue 


It is estimated that a tax of $5 a 
barrel on beer would produce a reve- 
nue of $100,000,000 a year, but this 
is purely hypothetical, as Senator 
Calder cannot tell how much would be 
manufactured or consumed. It is safe 
to forecast now that not more than 16 
members of the Senate, and not more 
than 50 or 60 members of the House 
would support the New York Sena- 
tor’s revenue project. 

Senator Calder has another amend- 
ment which is of equally doubtful 
wisdom. Under the existing law the 
tax on liquor withdrawn from bond 
for medicinal purposes is $22.50 a 
gallon. The tax on liquor withdrawn 
for beverage purposes under the old 
laws was $8 a gallon. Senator Calder 
points out that it is well known that 


90 per cent of the liquor withdrawn. 


for medicinal purposes is in effect 
used for beverage purposes, and that 
therefore the government should not 
lose the revenue derived from the 
withdrawal of liquor. It is proposed, 
in other words, that the bootlegger 
should be recognized as a revenue 
object. The increase in the tax, it is 
believed, would not affect the boot- 
legger, the most unconscionable of 
profiteers, while it would place the 
government in position of recognizing 
an illegal traffic by taxing it. The 
contention of the prohibition forces 
is that the duty of the government is 
to seal up the fissures thorugh which 
liquor intended for legal use for medi- 
cinal purposes is purveyed as bey- 
erage by the bootlegging oe: 
not to tax it. 


Liquor Imports Increase 


Six to Eight Times as Much Now 
Entering as During 1920 


Special to The Christian Seience Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—When the congressional fight for 
the final passage of the anti-beer bill 
is resumed, as it undoubtedly will be 
after the recess, prohibition leaders 
will be armed with an array of official 
figures showing that six times as 
much champagne, and three times as 
much whisky, was imported into the 
United States during the first seven 
months of 1921 as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. For 


the month of July slightly more than 
‘eight times as much proof whisky 
found its way into this country as dur- 
ing July, 1920. . 

Forced by the warning of prohibi- 
tionists that unusually heavy ship- 
ments of liquor are being made to this 
country, Congress wrote into the anti- 
beer bill a clause limiting the amount 
of whisky and wine importations to 
meet actual needs for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

Just how much liquor has been 
smuggled past the customs houses the 
Department of Commerce is unable to 
estimate, but it is said that the 
amount of smugg'ed goods far exceeds 
the total of lawful importations. 

Importations of liquor for the first 
seven months of 1921 are double the 
amount received during the same 
period of 1919, which is significant in 
view of the fact that prohibition was 
not effective during the first six 
months of that year. 

The unusually heavy shipments of 
champagne and whisky during July 
are taken to indicate a dwindling in 


drawal under the permit system. The 
only legal use for whisky in this 
country is for medicinal purposes. It 
is noticeable, too, that the United 
Kingdom is furnishing a new source 
of supply to the United States. 

The importations of proof whisky 
during July, 1920, were 6583 gallons, 
valued at $91,824, as compared with 
51.400 gallons in July, 1921, valued at 
$216,975, about eight times as much. 


LABOR CRITICIZES 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Bnitish Trade Union Congress 
Declares Direct Labor Repre- 
sentation Essential to Secure 


the World’s Confidence 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


CARDIFF, Wales (Wednesday)—A 
vigorous attack on the present con- 
stitution and tendencies of the League 


of Nations was made at the Trade 
Union Congress today, and the British 
Government was severely criticized 
for its refusal to include George 
Barnes in the delegation to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Assembly. A spe- 
cial resolution, moved by J. R. Clynes, 
chairman of the parliamentary Labor 
Party, and carried enthusiastically by 
the congress, demanded a reorgani- 
zation of the League so as to give the 
fullest democratic representation to 
all nations, and declared that direct 
representation of Labor on the Council 
of the Leag l f to the crea- 
tion of a body hall p. possess the 
full confidence of the nations, and so 
enable it to secure permanent peace. 
Mr. Clynes warned the congress 
against the illusion that the mere or- 
ganization of international working 
class solidarity can prevent future 
wer. 2 

Earlier in the session the delegates 
had discussed the Belfast shipyard 
troubles over the expulsion of a sec- 
tion of the workers and the conse- 
quent riots. Mr. Clynes pointed out 
that, if their own workers resorted 
to the knife and the rifle in dealing 
with their own differences, it was idle 
to expect that no more quarrels be- 
tween nations would arise. “The 
working classes can be inflamed and 
deceived into war in the future, as 
in the past,” he declared, and conse- 
quently the only way to prevent a re- 
currence of war was to prepare for 
peace, 

He spoke sympathetically of the 
American President’s desire for dis- 
armament and an association of na- 
tions. Whatever it might be called, 
he said, the body they need was one 
which could really keep the world se- 
cure. He criticized scornfully the 
British Government’s choice of an old 
school diplomatist in place of Mr. 
Barnes, who, Mr. Clynes declared, had 
ohviously been too outspoken and 
democratic at the last meeting of the 
League’s Assembly. All he would say 
of Mr. Barnes’ substitute was that 
“he has never been suspected of utter- 
ing a single word of sympathy with 
the new spirit of settling differences 
between nations.” 

They wanted, he added, neither 
league of diplomatists nor secret diplo- 
macy, but one which would “prevent 
the lives of men from being destroyed 
on battlefields.” The congress loudly 
cheered Mr. Clynes, and also Tom 
Shaw, the textile workers’ leader, 
when he declared that, in the present 
condition of Europe, new wars were 
inevitable, unless they got a League 
of Nations which had the authority 
and good will of the people behind it. 

The debate on the Belfast shipyard 
trouble revealed a curious state of af- 
fairs. Last year about 5000 workmen 
were driven from the yards by “loyal- 
ists,” and a large number of families 
have since subsisted on charity. To- 
day two Belfast delegates denied that 
the trouble was religious in origin. 
and alleged that it was a deliberate 
plan to break the solidarity of the 
trade unions. They urged that a boy- 
cott should be instituted to prevent 
Belfast getting raw material. 

The parliamentary committee stated 
that an inquiry showed that a settle- 
ment of the trouble was hindered by 
the action of the English Wood- 
workers Union, which had expelled 
from membership loyalist workers 
who had remained in the shipyards. 
The committee appealed for a policy 
of conciliation, and it was agreed to 
hold a conference with all the Belfast 
delegates to the congress to try to 


reach a settlement. 


the domestic supply available for with-. 


[UNREST IN CHINA 
IS FOSTERED FOR 
POLITICAL REASONS 


Campaign to Stir Up Trouble Is 
Being Carried On, It Is Said, 
by Agents of Sun Yat-sen 
and Unofficially by Japan 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PEKING, China—The rise and fall 
in the, tide of fortune of the various 
military leaders in China during the 
last few months has been of such 
small interest to the outside world, 
and indeed of such little importance 
in China itself, that The Christian 


Science Monitor’s correspondent at 
Peking has given no space to their 
vagaries. At the present time a 
change has come about, due to the 
movement in several provinces toward 
autonomy, and the attitude of the 
various military factions and leaders 
may have a deciding influence on fu- 
ture events. 

In the northern provinces military 
strength is divided between the Chihli 
party under Marshal Tsao Kun and 
the Fengtien (Mukden) party of which 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin is the domi- 
nating head. It will be remembered 
that a year ago these two parties 
combined to put down the military 
movement of the Anfu Club led by 
Marshal Tuan Chi-jui. Since their 
easy victory jealousy has arisen be- 
tween these two parties, or rather 
between adherents of the two great 
leaders, though there has been no sign 
of any estrangement between the two 
marshals. 

The removal of General Li Shun at 
Nanking last year left Marshal Wang 
Chan-yuan at Wuchang as the one 
outstanding military figure in the 
Yangtze valley. His position is one of 
great strategic value, as it is in the 
heart of the country, and it has a 
sentimental prestige growing out of 
the fact that it was at Wuchang that 
the rebellion started which led to the 
overthrow of the former Manchu 
dynasty. Wrchang is hailed as the 
birthplace of the republic. 


Marshal Wang Must Go 

The only other prominent military 
leader is General Lu Yung-ting, who 
has held Canton in check for several 
years, Hehas recently suffered defeat 


at the hands of the Canton troops and 
been driven back to his strongholds 


bon». the * 8 military situa- 
tion into prominence as likely to lead 
to important consequences, 

Before the defeat of General Lu’s 
troops in the south by the Cantonese, 
the forces of Marshal Wang in the 
Yangtze showed signs of discontent 
and this developed into open mutiny 
at Ichang and later in Wuchang itself 
under the very nose of the Marshal. 
These outbreaks of the soldiery made 
an opening for the expression of dis- 
content on the part of the merchant 
class, which had become wearied of 
the many exactions laid upon them to 
support troops which had shown them- 
selves to be not only useless but also 
a real menace. 

A strong movement was set on foot 
for the removal of Marshal Wang. This 
was supported by many malcontents 
among the subordinate officers as well 
as by influential natives of the Prov- 
ince living in other places, such as the 
former president, Li Yuan-hung.. In 
order to make his position wholly un- 
tenable the aid of the adjoining Prov- 
ince of Hunan was invoked and mili- 
tary operations were commenced by 
Hunan troops against Wang’s forces 
on the border. The final result is 
easily foreseen. Marshal Wang must 


£0.. | 

What Is Japan's Policy? 
Under ordinary circumstances this 

would be of slight consequence but at 

present it is fraught with the possi- 

bility of dangerous results. Apart from 


the thorny question as to the appoint- 
ment of a successor—will it be a 
nominee of Marshal Chang or of 
Marshal Tsao?--relations with the 
southern movement of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen are involved in the final issue. An 
extensive and intensive campaign is 
being carried on by Sun Yat-sen’s 
agents in all the provinces with the 
object of bringing about a state of 
chaos similar to that produced in 1911 
when the Manchus were forced to ab- 
dicate. The propaganda assumes dif- 
ferent forms in different provinces. 
In Chekiang it centers around the 
agitation for provincial autonomy; in 
Wuchang it is discontent with Mar- 
shal Wang; in Peking it is criticism 
of the do-nothing, policy of the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet: in the northern 
provinces it stirs up strife between 
the Chihli and Fentgien factions. It 
seizes any cause and assumes any röle 
which will foster unrest. 

It is a serious charge to make but 
it is none the less true that all this 
tendency toward disorder fs assisted 
by the Japanese. It would be going 
too far to lay the charge at the door 
of the Japanse Government but this 
fact is undeniable—Japanese are found 
fighting in the ranks of all the forces 
that oppose the existing order and 
sometimes on both sides. Japanese 
officials, diplomatic and consular, dis- 
own these partisans whenever atten- 
tion is called to their existence but 
this does not prevent their being 
found in the very next fracas that 
takes place. If it is not a fixed policy 
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4¢ral Northey, has not cabled any fresh 


River, and there make preparations to 
rest the troops and enter on a winter 


campaign. 
Even though Kemal Pasha should 


yond Angora. Having © eliminated 
that town as a base of operations, it 
is considered that Kemal Pasha will, 
if anything, be worse off than the 
Greeks, who have a long line of com- 
muhications to defend. Up to the 
present Kemal Pasha has been all the 
time shortening his lines, but now it 
will be necessary for him to withdraw 


pave : many of his men, not only to main- 
ee 14 ‘be conducted by all the Allies 


tain longer lines of communication, 
but also to collect food in a' country 
destitute railways, and where 
transport is notoriously bad. 

The latest communiqué issued from 
the Greek legation here reads: “Our 
troops captured Aminsami and Mount 
Arabiz, and we captured a whole bat- 


.} talion with its commander and ma- 
jchine guns. A strong force of enemy 


um. —.— with artillery, which had been 


1 from the north: °°. 


carriages. 
Notwithstanding the vital, if not de- 
cisive, stage the Greek campaign has 
reached, public interest in Greece has 


taly] been to a great extent withdrawn 


and Italy have a 
to. the ee de Paris,” 


other Silesian 


> e 0 4 . 
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from the operations in Asia Minor by 
the action of the Council of Ambassa- 
dors,’ which in the latter part of last 
month, contrary to the findings of the 
Supreme Council in Paris, proposed 
that the territory around Korytza and 
Argyrocastro should, now revert to 
Albania and not to Greece. 


Another Siles; 


This propdsed reversal of the origi- 
nal decision has caused much dismay 
among the Hellenic population, both 
in the territory in question and also in 
Greece,-and has been the subject of 
notes sent by the government at Ath- 
ens to the governments of the allied 
powers. This volte face on the part of 
Great Britain is thought to be, in some 
measure, a desire on the part of the 
British ernment to placate French 
opinion in regard to Upper Silesia: 

In Greek quarters it is pointed out 
that, far from having a settling effect, 
it is more than likely to create an- 
uestion, for in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Council 
that Korytza and Argyrocastro were 
undoubtedly contained within that 
part of Epirus which belonged to 
Greece, it can hardly be expected that 
the Hellenic population of this terri- 
tory will, without remonstrance, agree 
to being handed over to Albania. 


REACTIONARIES STILL 
CONTROL MUNICH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
The conflict between Munich and 
Berlin is still unsettled, though hopes 
are held out for an amicable solution. 
Yesterday a cabinet meeting and an- 
other of all the factions in the Diet, 


| both under Dr. von Kahr, the Premier, 


took place, 8 the result that three 
representa of the Bavarian Gov- 
erhment and ee of the Coalition 
arrived today at Berlin to confer with 
the Chancellor. 

The situation is briefly this: Dr. 
von Kahr, supported by the reaction- 
aries, 1 not raise the state of seige 
in which is their only means 
ef keeping in power and openly de- 

the government, whereas the 
and workmen are support- 


jing the republic and the Chancellor’s | = 


action. If Dr. Wirth remains firm, it 
ar oa ee tO 
revolt will be frustrated 


MOVEMENT FOR NEW 
COUNTY IN MISSOURI 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


less, according to officials here. The 


event, and long before, 


"Special to The Chrtstlan Sclonce Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


ARYS . R ES | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
1 e There will probably de 
CAUSING TROUBLE] Pa 2 u. en ud minis 


8 district until next April, it was said. 


British Troops: Have Recently 
Withdrawn South to Kenya 
Colony but Raids. Are Not 

The miners of. West Virginia are 


Felt to Be 7 Serious uns not an alien element, It is said that 
Ris ‘ a larger proportion of them could 
le w The Christian Setence quality for membership in the Sons 
onitor from ite European News Office of the American Revolution than in 
LONDON, England (Wednesday) — any large American city and probably 
British troops have recently evacuated a larger percentage than in Lexington 
the two frontier posts of Gaddaduma and Concord. They have their own 
and Ralemuddo in Abyssinian terri- code and they have, not only from 
tory, and have withdrawn south to] choice held apart’ from the march of 
Kenya Colony. This move has been progress in the United States, but they 
represented to be a British reverse, have of necessity been thrown back 
owing to the fact that, simultaneously on themselves by the’ attitude of the 
with the withdrawal, Abyssinian | operators who have so long dominated 
tribesmen raided British territory, and | them. 
fears have been entertained for the} One of the characteristics which 
well-being of the British community stood out with great vividness to the 
in the colony. These fears are ground-yisitor to West Virginia during the 
ast week was the distrust of the state 
or county official contrasted with the 
almost childlike confidence in the fed- 
eral authorities. There was never for 
a moment any thought of resisting the 
troops ordered to the scene of the al- 
leged insurrection or of disobedience 
\to Brig.-Gen. H. H. Bandholtz or to 
any one representing the government 
at Washington. As soon as it was 
known that the federal government 
was in charge the “insurrection” 
faded away, the armed miners re- 
turned to their homes and they are 
now at work. 


Cause of Distrust 


What is the reason for the distrust 
of the state and county officers of all 
degrees? One explanation is to be 
found in incidents such as that which 
happened after the first visit of Gen- 
eral Bandholtz, when the miners were 
dispersing in accordance with his re- 
quest and that of local union leaders. 
State constables fired upon miners 
with fatal results and, as soon as this 
was known, excitement blazed among 
the hills and the men started again 
on theif hostile march. Another hap- 
pening was that of the arrest of 123 
men, who were thrust into jail with 
no adequate charges against them, re- 
leased and again arrested and put into 
jail, whereupon the miners started to 
deliver them. 

Spokesmen for the operators allege 
that the sheriffs, constables and other 
local officers are not “thugs,” as the 
miners term them, in the pay of the 
operators. Literally, that may be the 
truth, but the best information obtain- 
able from unprejudiced outsiders who 
have studied the situation is that, in- 
directly, the mine operators, the rail- 
roads, bankers and manufacturers 
with whom they are associated control 
all the officials of the State and county. 
The charge has been made that 
candidates are chosen and elected 
through the money and influence of 
this clique, and the fact that an 
officer’s commission bears 2 state or 
county seal is no warrant of his inde- 
pendence of the operators’ domina- 
tion. 

Responsibility for Disorder 

In seeking an unbiased opinion on 
the responsibility of the efforts to 
unionize the mines for recent and past 
disturbances and disorder, it is almost 
impossible to get a clear-cut statement 
placing the blame, or even to obtain 
an adequate explanation. The opera- 
tors have declared flatly that the 
unions endeavored to force“ Logan 
miners to unionize against their will. 
The answer to that is that if the 
Logan miners were unwilling to con- 
sider unionization, why did the opera- 
tors make such stupendous éfforts to 
prevent the union men from finding 
out what the Logan’ miners wanted to 
do? 

To the extent that the West Vir- 
ginia miners have passed the boun- 
dary of peaceably trying to bring 
unionization they are guilty; where 
they have been forcibly prevented, the 
operators are responsible for the re- 
sults. Where the miners do not want 
to be unionized, as in certain counties 


is exceptionally well informed on con- 
the outsider to understand. 


Governor of the cdlony, Brigadier-Gen- 


reports during the last 48 hours, and 
it is assumed that the raids have not 
assumed greater importance than they 
have on previous exces’ which 
have been numerous. 

The relations between British 
Government and the Abyssinian Gov- 
ernment are of the friendliest charac- 
ter, The Christian Science Monitor is 
assured, but it has not proved pos- 
sible.for the central government to 
control the tribesmen, such as have 
figured in these raids. By arrange- 
ment therefore, British forces had oc- 
cupied Gaddaduma and Ralemuddo in 
order to preserve order, and offered to 
withdraw when the Abyssinian Gov- 
ernment was prepared to take over the 
work. In accordance with this under- 
taking a few days ago.the British with- 
drew to the south, their movements 
being dictated by geographical condi- 
ooo nd the position of water holes. 

— the official account of a move- 
— which unofficial observers rep- 
resent as one purely involuntary and 
dictated by the pressure of superior 
forées. 

The frontier between the former 
British East Africa territory, now 
called Kenya, and Abyssinia has long 
presented a thorny problem to the 
British Administration, and the small 
British forces there have deen much 
perplexed as to how to deal with the 
active and ageréssive cattle. ‘raiders | 

it O80 Sutil 

Between the highlands of Kenya and 
those of southern Abyssinian lies a 
tract of difficult country, impassable 
to wheeled transport and uns itable 
for general cultivation, Which has 
formed a species of “no man’s land,” 
but which provides sufficient booty in 
the shape of herds totempt Abyzrinian 
raiders and prevont the British Ad- 
ministration from washing its hands 
of responsibility for this territory. 
This belt is approximately 300 miles 
in width, this fact, in itself, being re- 
garded as sufficient guarantee of the 
safety of the white population of 
Kenya. 

The situation is still worth watch- 
ing, although no intimation, of a re- 
newal of raids has been received. 
Should the frontier tribesmen con- 
tinue an aggressive policy, there is a 
possibility of a British retirement to 
the. southern edge of the arid belt, 
thereby reducing the difficulty of de- 
fending the highlands of Kenya, where 
the whites chiefly dwell. In that 
the affair 
would become a matter for diplomatic 
representation at the Abyssinian capi- 
tal, as well as one for the military 
commander in Kenya. 


MAKERS AND DEALERS 
IN TILES ARE INDICTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office . 
NEW YORK, New York—Charging 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, the federal grand jury has in- 
dicted 30 corporations, 32 firms and 32 
individuals manufacturing and dealing 
in tiles. The indictment includes the 
charge that there has been an agree- 
ment between the defendants and na- 
tional Labor organizations, which, in 
effect, prevented skilled or unskilled 
Labor from being furnished to build- 
ers, architects, owners and others not 
members of the defendant associa- 
tions. 


FUNDS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oftice 

NEW YORK, New York—To relieve 
unemployment conditions, the Board 


America have labored in vain and have 
had to give up the attempt. In West 
Virginia, it is claimed, there will be 
no cessation from efforts to get the 
message through until it is turned 
down by the men themselves. 

When it is said that there will be 
only temporary peace, it means that 
the men have had their fling for the 
time being, the federal government’s 
participation has appeased them and 
they will probably wait until spring 
before undertaking a new campaign. 
Meanwhile, will the government seek 


‘ditions there, which are difficult for 


in Pennsylvania, the Mine Workers ot 


SURPLUS CORN 10 


“BE FED ON FARMS} 


Iowa, Farmers See 5 of | 


Larger Profits in This Method 
Than by Selling at à Price <9, 
Close: to Cost of Production 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Omce U 


AMES, lowa—Iowa farmers are 
counting on swine and beef cattle to 
make it possible for them to dispose 
of this year’s corn crop, which will 


take its place as the third or fourth 


largest crop ever grown in the State, 


at a price which will be near, and in 


some cases slightly above, the cost of 
production. 

This policy means, according to ex- 
perts at Iowa State College, that in all 
probability less than one-fifth of the 
yield, which is estimated at about 400,- 
000,000 bushels, will be sold out of the 
State. With corn selling at 40 cents a 
bushel on the farm, farmers believe 
that they can make more from their 
crop by holding it and feeding it to 
hogs and cattle, which will bring from 


$8 to $10 a hundred pounds... Further- 
more, the freight rates on corn are a 
much greater factor than on live stock. 

That the big corn crop is.a doubtful 
asset, as far as the producer is Con- 
cerned, is shown, experts say, by the 
fact that the cost of producing this 
corn was considembly in excess of its 
present market value. A survey of 
corn production costs made last win- 
ter by the farm management depart- 
ment at Iowa State College found the 
average corn production cost in two 
typical counties to be 91 and 86 cents 
per bushel. The cost this year, it is 
said, was only slightly leas. On this 
basis corn that selis at 40 ‘cents pays 
only half the ost of production. 

Agricultura] leaders who are advis- 
ing farmers to hold their corn for feed- 
ing purposes believe that corn prices 
will fall still lower, perhaps as low as 
25 or 30 cents a bushel in December. 
They believe that the future of the 
live-stock market ig more promising. 
due to the fact that the number of 
animals in the state has decreased dur- 
ing the last two years. There are 
2,000,000 fewer hogs in the corn belt 
than last year, and 10,000,000 fewer 
than. two yéars ago. On the other 
hand, several hundred thousand 
bushels of corn have been held over 
from last year. These facts, it is 
said, will affect the demand for these 
products in favor of live stock and at 
the expense of corn. : 

In spite of persistent rumors that 
farmers were planning to use corn 
for fuel this winter, agricultural au- 
thorities here doubt that this will be 
done to any considerable extent. They 
point out that even with corn at the 
present price, it is not economical as 
a fuel. Tests conducted at the college 
show that coal which is selling now at 
$10 a ton would have to sell at more 
than $20 before it would pay to replace 
it with corn. 


SHIPPERS MEET TO 
DISCUSS RIVALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ‘Office 


NEW YORK,: New York—At a full 
meeting of the North. Atlantic conti- 
nental steamship operators yesterday 
the principal subject of discussion was 
the serious effects of the competition 
given the conference operators from 
Montreal and Gulf: ports. 

The situation in the grain carrying 
trade was described as exceedingly 
bad, the operators of the North At- 
lantic-American range suffering from 
the inroads into the business made by 
their northern and southern competi- 
tors. Definite action was deferred 
until next week. 
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POLLY WITH A PAST 


By George Middleton and Guy Bolton 
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of Estimate yesterday authorized the 
appointment of an Industrial Aid Com- 
mission, and appropriated $25,000 for 
an industrial aid bureau for registra- 
tion of jobless persons. The bureau 
will cooperate with the federal gov- 
ernment in = finding. 
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Railway Boston No Value g 


speclſal to The Christian Science Monitor 
«from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—That. the first, 


Government has been the subject of 
arbitration since May of 1920, — 

no value, and that any question of 
compassionate consideration of the 
shareholders must be a matter for the 


government: and Parliament of the; 


Dominion to d with and not the 
board, is the majority opinion given by 
Mr. Justice Cassels, chairman, and Sir 
Thomas White, government repre- 
sentative, an opinion from which, how: | 
ever, the Hon. William Howard Takt, 


representative for the Grand Trunk, 


dissents. | 

Mr. Taft has held that evidence re- 
garding the replacement value of the 
system should have been admitted and 
contended that the government’s esti- 
mate of needed delayed maintenance 
and capital improvements was based 
on too high a standard. He declared 
that the stock did possess an actual 
value, but, in view of the fact that he 
was in the minority, declined to give 
any estimate of what that value should 
be. As a consequence of the minority 
report.an appeal will likely be taken 
by the company to the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Councki. 


Shareholders Consented 


Under the agreement of May, 1920, 
the government undertook to exchange 
the preference and common stocks for 
non-voting, 4 per dent bonds to the 
value fixed by the board of arbitration. 
The shareholders of the company 
agreed to this arrangement -with- 
out compulsion, but nevertheless im- 
pelled by the fear of liquidation as an 
alternative to goverment acquisition. 
The face value of the four stocks arbi- 
trated was £37,000,000, but neither of 
the issues have paid dividends for 
some years past. 

The majority judges declined to ac- 
cept evidence regarding the physical 
or replacement value of the system, 


-holding that the only true basis of 


value was the earning capacity, actual 
and potential, of the road. Sir Thomas 
‘White set forth figures to show that 
for several years past there had been 
heavy deficits in operation: that the 
company was faced with tremendous 
outlays for deferred and extraordinary 
maintenance, and for capital expendi- 
tures; that the obligations of the 
company in respect of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific undertaking was an in- 
supportable burden; and that alto- 
gether the company. but for govern- 
ment assistance since May of 1920, 
weg have been forced into liquida- 
n 


Gratitude of Canada Earned 


The Grand Trunk Pacific under- 
taking was regarded by all three mem- 
bers of the board as unwise and im- 
provident, though the majority judges 
declined to relieve the Grand Trunk 
of any of the responsibility connected 
therewith. “The tragedy in the his- 
tory of a company which deserves the 
gratitude of the Canadian people for 
its pioneer efforts,” said Mr. Taft, “is 
undoubtedly its association with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific undertaking.” 

In gumming up the situation, Sir 
Thomas White said, “Reviewing all the 
evidence in the case I have come to 
the following conclusions: 

“1. The actual earning power of the 
Grand Trunk, before, during and since 
the war, and, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, for the future, does not justify 
the assumption that any profits would, 
from the date of the acquisition by 
the government of the preference and 
common shares, viz., 


| Compassionate 


May, 1920, have 
ever been available for distribution 


ce May. 1920, must 4 
have been force into receivership, 
ation 


“Upon these conclusions I. find: that 

1 preference and common stock of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
have no value. Any question as to 
compassionate consideration of the 
shareholders must be for the govern- 
ment and Parliament of Canada to 
deal with, and not for this board.” 
Mr. Taft was in general agreement 
with the majority as to the financial 
condition of the system. He declared, 
however, that the road was in quite 
Jas efficient operating condition as the 
average good roads of the United 
States, and paid a high tribute to the 
Canadian officials, and the esprit de 
corps which existed. “Had the policy 
of the company as dictated from Lon- 
don,” he declared, “been as wise and 
prudent as that of the officials in 
Canada the fate of the company might, 
have been vastly different.” 
. He contended that the standard of 
maintenance set by government wit- 
nesses as necessary was a “standard 
de luxe,” and unjustified in so far as 
expenditure was concerned. Of Colonel 
Montserrat; who gave (estimony as to 
the bridges on the system, Mr. Taft 
declared that he had shown an “en- 
thusiasm for condemnation.” By vir- 
tue of the pioneer work which the 
Grand Trunk had done it was entitled 
to the gratitude of the Canadian peo- 
ple, and the claims of the absentee 
shareholders demanded the attention 
of those who desired to see justice and 
equity done. 

The government is already in pos- 
session of the system and has under 
taken to pay maturing obligations. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TREATY DISCUSSED 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from ita correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Wédnesday)—Re- 
specting the American demarche for 
recognition of the Germano-American 
peace treaty, there is complete silence 
in many French papers today, and 
those which refer to the matter for 
the most part contain the denial of 
Quai d’Orsay. At the Quai d'Orsay, it 
is stated, according to one journal, 
that no notification of the treaty 
signed by the United States and Ger- 
many, has been made, and therefore 
there could not be a demand for its 
recognition. This journal adds, how- 
ever, that such a cemarche is expected, 
since it responds to the preoccupa- 


better to quote, without comment, the 
evening newspaper, “Intransigeant,” 
which asserts the accuracy of this 
news. It says: 

“It is known that the United States 
has demanded that recognition would 
be given to the official note containing 
the question which preoccupied the 
authorities. We, maintain fully our 
information. We will even add that 
other allied governments are aware 
of the demand of America, and that 
already the French Government has 
engaged in conversations between 
capital and capital, in order that the 
reply of the allied signatories of the 
Versailles Treaty shall be common. 
That reply, it cannot be doubted, will 
be extremely friendly, but it hardly 
appears that it can be an acceptance.” 


COLOMBIAN CABINET RESIGNS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Colombian Cabinet resigned 
on Sunday, according to a brief cable 
mesage received yesterday at the State 
Department from Hoffman Philip, 
United mane Minister at Bogota. 
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naanitish Jezebel who had corrupted cep ‘“mese 3 t * were 22 a ) trains go, and the hotel cart rages 
jand a Soldfinch, startied from the the reigning king of Israel and who 8 Prony xg — ee 3 : Be 8 ‘ along the streets in haste to catch 
| tansy and wild asters along the way- heaped upon the head of Elijah the e . fons * aoe : | ¢ _ eth the 9:45, which is really the 10:00 
side, flew across. the brown play- -imprecation of baffled rage. South- ed — 1 hich N th { , 2 according to the time-table, the 10:15 
ground. 1 20 ward, beyond the ridge of Carmel, the | 8 „rn. wee —— — * according to the general factotum— 
I stopped to look, repeating mountains of foll Id situated. To the Virgin’s Fountain ee 4 <>) — surely he is no porter —and in actual- 
in voluntarily: duntatus of Samaria follow fold du came the women of the hin town to : —=5 : Sno’ ¢ 5 
d fold, their rocky lines softened by the nn att > ity the 10:30. It were better thus than 
‘Still sita the 2 by the road. velvet of the violet distance. We know a bate er ian oa n manner * ves- — * Ness, the other way round. To Ripoll came 
1 th sleeping ; that beyond them again, out of sight N or nat finely 8 — re * | eri ee 9 ay | tz on a very wet day in May seven Eng- 
tae 1 a 9 and below the horizon, lie Judea and en — 3 * e . wa ; r . a lish folk. Some of them had been 
: . | creeping. Jerusalem At our backs rise the çans of the ubiquitous Standard Oil : 42 WA A there before and one saſd brightly in 
Then I went in through the rickety | hills of Galilee, so that unh one com- Company. Anything that would hold : 5 % : 9 his dest French-Spanish-Catalan, 
turnstile to see it the warping floor, prehensive glance we see the pathway | Fater was in requisition. The women +72 Je. 1 „This is the hotel where there is a 
due the battered seats“ and all the rest of the Master on his many journey- bor of goes, most of them wore , ee e . gramophone, is it not?“ But the hotel 
were there, too.’ ings up and down the Holy Land. We — 3 SS trousers which — f 7 2 , | We | “ig had changed hands meanwhile and 
The door was ajar, although it was | now actually see why his natural way | 208 They bore a wa, 28 — Narr 4 7 7 ES 1 the gramophone was not. The new 
mid-August and country boys and to reach Jerusalem from this hill town| t "ney ore Sway, te heavy war S\N) Cae : : padrone, a fine girl, who had inherited 
girls know no summer sessions. I home in Nazareth was through Sa- — ret, — a s, 2 ng oo Se’ ae — der mar and war 
* cen. just beginning to wonder who maria. He was constantly on the move * f N hos gage Pg 4e ‘ | | Czree 1 running it with her brother, translated 
could de there when I came close over this stony Palestine, afoot or on ° nae 1 ere N ay ty \ @ ZB: 1 the rich dialect ôt her foreign ques- 
enough to read, printed in orange donkey back, teaching, preaching,|®Toune fhe Nutgin® Fountain an „ eus ie 1 Dope you have @ gramo- 
letters: The Poetry Shop. My curi- praying, telling stories to the people Women 1 ot day r ere a R — phone here, in fact, I shall expect it” 
osity flared up. A light -knock, a to Ulustrate his words. From the „ee 3 1 Kae sian : 2 ; 0 — — 5 22 A ‘ and ‘answered, A thousand pardons 
heavy one and a blow brought no point of vantage where we stand, mid- hod 5 1 2 - gone ee every- oS pe oy fast 6 have not one: there is, however, 
answer. Evidently one was free to way between Haifa and Nazareth, the | ner vessels ta ine head Thi: a — eae | an electric piano round in the next 
walk in. 2 geography of Jesus’ mission is learned | (et ne toy of the well in the — street.” There the matter dropped for 
First, there was the entry, hung as a lesson; here is the mise-en-scéne gt 338 > 8 nls oe te ae the moment until the seven Inglesas 
round with a row of little iron hooks, of the most dramatic story ever en- palm of his * 1 2 5 77 t the Virgin's Well were less hungry and far more merry; 
turee feet from the floor, where jackets | ected; it passes from Nazareth to eue the saddle omen at the rgns We then some one played a dance tune on 
and reefers, caps and sunbonnets were | Jerusalem and back again, either on | ' the piano in the next room and some 
to be left during school hours. Now the west down the coast by Cœsarea 2 Virgin's Fountain of Nazareth is the top. This is the Mount of Beati- of the “Victory,” containing Nelson's ot the seven began to dance in and 
not a stray mitten or rubber was to to Joppa, or on the east from the Lake 8 8 4 vor we! 5 tudes. There are many material last record, or the joint letter from out of the tables to the great pleasure 
be seen, but beneath the hooks were of Galilee down the valley of the Jor- i tue on- a must as been | Sheaves lying about in the open ready the Emperor Alexander of Russia and of the hotel staff, who had expected 
anged neat piles of books. The first dan to Jericho, more often through the In the days of the well beloved Mary; | to be taken to the threshing floor, but * . 
I . is ale * 4 i and bills of Samaria. There it is, all told, hither come also the flocks of sheep|who shall measure the spiritial | ‘© Emperor Napoleon of France ad- 10 = Po aes ative — — 
next and the next. A little mvesti- this little country set for the greatest pr anna — this dry and thirsty land sheaves which have been harvested dressed to King George III, praying <A * — was all that the pianist could 
that they were all mah- of all missions; most of the land for- ö from that immortal sermon of blessed- | His Majesty to aid them in preserving | .. mand, and it was at this point that 
Beyond the dip of that flat- the peace of Europe! The dream of the unexpected happened. 


histories of meter, in Bng- | bidding-looking and bare, but its ter- Primitive Threshing ness? 
topped hill, down in the great gulf 1527 was not then fulfilled, nor for A young man in a gray cap was 


lish, G Latin, French and German. | races clothed with olive, fig and pome- 
| ’ , . , I stop to watch the work going on 
Strar granate trees and sweet with lus- below, lies the Lake of Galilee, the jong years afterward. A plain 
x3 : : | ea . hite | ushered forward and introduced to us 
eft, cious grapes; a land which, relieyed | a the threshing floor nearby. Camels | great sheet of fresh blue water here document with a faded ne ribbon as the proprietor ‘of the cinema; for 


from fear and tyranny, can yet de aud donkeys are bringing in the the Jordan rests for a while before it holding togeth inema run on the very 
made to flow with some milk and | sheaves of grain which are suspended | plunges into the deepest cleft in the is the pe dlp Sag dnd 2 % l 600 This 
tiny chairs and several long, low honey. symmetrically from their backs, so surface of the earth to make its final! of Belgium, the “scrap of paper” for| young man then owned the cinema, 


tables. The teacher’s desk still com- The little Ford car having been many on each side and a few more on disappearance in the Dead Sea. But which Britain went t 
O war. and it was there that the electric piano 
manded the little company. On it was|Siven a breathing spell and a few top for good measure. As these loads that is another story. For the present Shakespeare's signature: the an- resided; if the signors and signoras 
I am on the uplands, breathing the | onymous letter to Lord Mounteagle | would care to danca would they not 


a vase of Queen Anne’s lace, surely turns of the wrench, we climb toward are brought in, the 
; y are piled in deep 
. . the Gunpowder Plot,| dome round and dance upon the staze 
eee 13 in their greed and fright cut down tor nn Mt. 7 685 with 2 r . eee eet 
well as the entry had its books — man fuel for their railway engines during round over the golden floor. This is even in this warm ee weather. Per- letter from Raleigh,’ written in the rolls of music and everything that 
hundreds of them. They were ue the great war. The great stumps tes- a primitive system, an immemorial haps I get some of its freshness: at Tower—these are‘a few of the treas- could be desired. 2 es 
d the de noble ing side by side on the tables. The tity mutely to past grandeur; already — — ete des orm ofall events it is good to be here 3 3 oe ng A AP Nl 
e e ‘ : 4 riarc udges, prophets a ancklin ‘ 
n the corn-growing banks of righ picked up 1 1 the ee of ag gs ; 8 eae” acute eee and kings. It . purpose in this e yet * —＋ ee who trod ot Boston in New England, addressed her brother, a stage dancer and her 
— Stor that — a ‘all 33 bios, teers from the stumps of the great Seduola land of rainless harvest time; we ws de c= - te — to Oliver Cromwell. His ship on the harassed mother, two or three Span- 
„ : . ü nals and letters of th “em , ' : \ would not have it otherwise. This way to Palm Island has been sur- iards unknown, and two cinema me- 
An Oc Kind of Snow ö 0 e poets. particular threshing floor is of great THE RECORD OFFICE prised by Prince Rupert, and the men chanics. The electric piano turned 
N 8 Quickly I opened the door to the a . poi into 81 “ be a first-rate pianola, and the 
‘curious of plant | great schoolroom, for I thought I saw Wd ee eee N See, th Fre ee = co ysl naar ag . f 
1 dene were th 2 1 has probably been used as far back 4 g of their wives, children and friends,“ einema proprietor played it for an 
ce of red snow in certai are e on of * i Gy as man can remember in this land of Speciany for The Christian Sctence Monitor and to his own loss of £671. He hour and a half without a murmur 
e in U poets lined th . omemade 8 = — . tradition. The well beloved family may One of the busiest streets in London prays for “speedy releife,“ and one while the indifferent choregraphy of 
is @ microscopic growth Which all four walls. Thick book dae r , there and eaten of its bread. Such born to Fleet Street. One of the finest} Case M“ in the Museum is almost their much pleased hosts. 

e ones: o 8 8 — — n simple rural details place these spir- , 4, n the entirely devoted to American treas- But the best was yet to come, for 
. a tn >" tae — , Sy: ~; — itually great personages in an environ- „ ures. A petition, dated 1685, signed the proprietor being well pleased with 
square miles. It genius. What a ich, brit ht bo — A PTR” ERE ment where our love and appreciation Public Record Office; and the Public by “Wm. Penn,” asks that the differ-| his guests’ appreciation resolved to go 
' of the Arctic|they made for N 5 4— 2 — ,, a 8 ; can reach them more readily. We Record Office is one of the least known | ence between himself and Lord Balti- yet further: “Would the signoras come 
| 8 room w Afi), think of them thus protected by the ot all the treasure houses in London. more regarding the boundaries ot to see a cinema film of Ripoll en fete?“ 
: and we sat down to a private and gra- 


5 its Appearance their red and blue moroccos, their soft Ave; } common round of human experiences, So far as the general public is con- Pennsylvania and Maryland may soon 
be heard by the Lords of Plantations,|tuitous cinema entertainment. Shak- 


+ fay % n 
Cie! National Park only within | buff calks their green and purple jf : | safe for a time while 
> "cage | 6 ’ ai N a preparing them- 
it fer — the or seed 3 and thei — 8 4 A | selves for their missions of super hu- saan jt oe? peop ede tall remap Then there is “a new mappe of a part ing of hands and smiling nods all round 
9 8 carried ines ti he. ‘ windo , four to the sea and ä — 155 man grandeur. The Mount of Precipi- * 8 of Hudson's or the North River (and), brought a strange evening to an end. 
mj che “A two on either side, were uncurtained, N 7 tation, at the other end of Nazareth its contents they Are Willing to leave Rareton River, which have their 60 A C ˙ 
by the Chinook winds. | but a shutter Rept out the sun on the of . from the fountain and the thresh- them to grave, earnest students of! lett into the sea by Sandy Hoocke, . 
| cluster together— western side. Between the dark pines 7 i AN * ing floor, turns thought to another history, novelists in search of plots, Surveyed in the jare 1700 by W. W. 
4 * e caught glimpses of sparkling blue N , feature of the Master's mission. He re- or genealogists chasing à pedigree Romer.“ The Home 
eas and an occasional scudding sail. A ' turned to his own and his own re- down the corridors of time. ae Exhibit No. 126 is a petition to 
| They “ slight 2 8 in oy mingled ceived him not: exasperated by his The Public Record Office is in fact George III from the representatives of Beautiful 
, 8 *. “ig ti fragrance of pine needles and salt ma spirituality hiseown townsfolk would | the depository of documents dealing New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
tf 1 5 Ne — 2 5 A woodbine trailed over a : rose ne vial apes > a with nearly every department of Eng- eg. sg Sa soy the alarm of 3 
tert where | growth . ‘ . if which is seen facing the fateful plain lish history and English national life, the loyal colonists” at the “new. sys- 8 
a wad pee 7 the Forty little desks stood as if ready| & , : 0 of Esdraelon as one emerges from the extending Bre 4 — of 800 years. tem of statutes and regulations,” ee Rike 8 Department ok 
— A for dress parade, the smallest in front, | B= —— A town to go down into that plain. It is As late as the beginning of the reign the open hostilities taken to enforce | t rior Decor atin 
‘to have 8 Protococcus | the largest at the back and a scarlet- ‘ | recorded that he passed through their of Queen Victoria the national ar- them. The date is 1775. The docu- nte ; 8 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Me, 
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flavor some- bound slate stood upright in each ; midst unharmed and thereafter made chives were scattered in about 60 ment was signed at Philadelphia by 
1 seat. I read on the first: O- iambus; , a his headquarters in Capernaum on the qifferent places, for, alas! the national John Hancock and 48 others, among is modernly equipped. to design, plas 
on the next O trochee, and on an- Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor Lake of Galilee. conscience was not aroused as to their ¥hom were John Adams, Stephen Hop- and execute all classes of Interior 
other - v v dactyle. | Bringing in the sheaves Following the road to Tiberias on real value and importance. Some of kins, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Decorative work, no matter how large 
the makers are The blackbcards were clore packed 3 the famous lake we Climb over the rim the documents were in the Tower, | Jefferson. i} or how seemingly small. 
with simila: symbols in more com- in California. Still, when trees which of the basin in which Nazareth lies others in the Chapter House and the There was hostility then, but 20 „ eee nee Oe per 
plicated forms: elegiacs, rondels and count their rings by centuries or mil- and find ourselves out upon the open Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, years later there was a desire for sonal e 0 3 ee 
sonnets. The rhyming words were in- jeniums are cut down, it takes much hills of Galilee. The more level places others in the State Paper Office, and peace and amity, at least on Wasb- who Hom a. anfel. en 
dicated dy the use of one color so optimism to replace them in imagina- and some extensive plateaus are under some more in the Chapel of the ington's part. Hence the following aa ati 3 e. : 3 
ababedcdefefgg looked like a tion. Some generations must pass be- cultivation; in this month of June the Rolls. It was decided by an act of letter written to his “great and good ge ee 8 a > Rag spar! 
ht Egyptian pattern. There were fore the full stature of this Galilean | harvest has been largely gathered and 1838 that they should all be concen- friend,” King George III: plo cg 
borders of fruits and flowers, ang forest returns, and in the meantime in this particular year, 1920, the har- trated in one building under one “Great and good friend. An extensive selection of Drapery 
panel between windows showed palestine remains well-nigh treeless,| vest has been exceptional on account| management, and so in the Public; To testify to your Majesty the Sin- Fabrics is carried in dock. so that you 
Sa tans N cee 3 awaiting systematic afforestation. me the hacen rains which fell dur- Record Office today may be found: 8 ot the Government ot the United may choose from a wide assortment. 
. I noticed Ry Pepe ng the winter. ere was snow on tates in its Negotiations, I hav - tive plans and suggestions f 
a little chart in appropriate | Nothing Hid in Nazareth tus highest points and Jerusalem had montane et . Chancery and. the! mitted to William Allen Deas, . 
chalk: Red—fill in October 5; A turn of the road among the rocky a veritable blizzard American The records of the Courts of King's tary of the Legation, to whom the out cost upon request. 


Green—fill in October 15; Brown—fill | his and there lies Nazareth! Jeru- dimensions. There is still reaping} Bench, Common Pleas. Admiralty. Star Affairs of the United States are com- 
in October 30; Blue—fill in- Navember salem { knew with its . i these rich yéllow roll- | Chamber, Requests, Wards and Liveries.) mitted duri 8 
; city walls, its Sims on over these yel ro . m uring the absence from Lon- a 
Ali had been filled except the cosmopolitan air and 3 3 ing table-lands; the reapers are at net · en cae! don of Thomas Pinckney, their Minis- The Rike Kumler Co. 
blue! | : eee eee Sth trast temshrs bet work in the same primitive manner ‘he records of the Principality of Wales, ter Plenipotentiary, the Ratification of ||} Est. 1853 Mein at Second 
The schoolmaster’s desk, on its low ’ per, but as the threshers on the threshing of the Palatinates of Chester, Durham. the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and DAYTON, OHIO 
platform, was evidently in constant here was something vastly different, floors. The grain is cut with the and Lancaster, and of the Duchy of Lan- Navigation, concluded and signed on 


ter: | 
A typewriter swung at one side sickle, a handful at a time, men and The records of the Treasury, Home Office, | {he 19th day of November 1794 by the 5e ‘Sa it with Flowers 
y rs 


| tashibned women bending to the task as we see porelan Office, War Office, Admiralty, Plenipotentiaries of your ty and 
Nazareth at once. It seemed to have them in the usual Bible illustrations, Audit Office, Seitens, Lord Chamberlain's of the United States. fi res said 
no secrets lurking in its corners. It but there is an air of abundance on Office, Charity Commission, Patent Office,| William Allen Deas is instructed to 
was just what it represented itself to] the ground and of gratitude on the and Ecclesiastical Commission. ‘ take the necessary measures for the 

be and was open for inspection, Seen people's faces this year. There is no A special ticket is required tojexchange of the Ratifications. 1 be- Randall's Flower Shop 
from the topmost hill above the little famine in the land and the Turkish search among these multitudmous seech your Majesty, therefore, to give 

town, Nazareth is found to lie on the tax gatherer has been driven out by documents; but the most attractive full credence to whatever he shall say ean Fendt Sipoet 

side of a pocket, not cramped by the the British conquest of Palestine. In part of the record office—the museum to you on the part of the United States ) _WORCESTER, MASS. __ 3 
hills, but reposing placidly on the the distance a few herds of cattle |—is open free every afternoon, except concerning the same, and to receive Beautiful Suits, Coats, Hats 
slope of itg safe hollow. The houses browse over the ground already har- Saturday. It stands on the site of the the said Ratification in the name of 5 ; : , 
climb'aneyenly up the sides of the vested, solitary camels range over the House of the Converts founded by and on the part df the United States Lovely Blouses, Dresses, Skirts 
bills, ‘forming narrow little streets | expanse picking out the thorny plants | Henry III for “Jews and infidels” who of America: when it shall be tendered “4 Bright S the Tenn” 
after the manner of the East in order which have sprung up between the had embraced the Christian faith. by him. I pray God to have your F N 
to exeludé some of the giare and] blades of wheat. The tares and the When the Jews were expelled by Majesty in his holy keeping. , 
power of the sun. The soil, the stone] good grain have grown up together; | Edward I the office of keeper became “Written at Philadelphia this 25th 
and mortar houses and the rocky hills the reapers now bind up the wheat almost a-sinecure, and was usually day of August in the year of our Lord 5 
are of much the same general color,! in bundles and the cameis are content given to the clerk of chancery, who [1795 “G. Washington.” SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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| the Republican Administration partic- 


elares that ‘surveying the national 


high rents will continue and will 
made a pretext for increases not war- 
ranted by conditions. It is quite 


der of building contracts will take 
Place in the spring of 1922, but the 
effect of this increase on rents will 
not be likely to make itself felt before | 
the following autumn and winter. 

The question of freight rates is 
another factor upon which prospective 
builders are keeping watchful eyes. 
The 100 per cent increase on building 
materials during the war, imposed for 


the purpose of enforcing. restriction 


ID 


to the amount of work a 
„ nor against the use of 
methods, or appliances, 


and employeees may work for whom- 
soever they see fit, and the foreman, 
if any, is to be exclusively the agent 
of the employer. 

“The building e tal situation is 
intimately and directly involved in the 
question with which we have ‘been 
struggling. The testimony before the 
Dailey committee disclosed that a very 
large proportion of all building mate- 
rial is subject to artificial control. in 
utter contempt of state and federal 

codes, firms and corporations 
controlling the various lines have 
themselves to fix and main- 
ices. is divided. up 
1s, and. allotments 
reimburse- 
ments and other devices denounced by 
the criminal law. This atrocious situ- 
ation is beyond the reach of the um- 
pire, but the activities of grand juries 
and prosecuting officers give me faith 
that real ig being waged against 
this species of criminality.” 


Awards Itemized | 
The various awards were as follows, 
with occupations and wage rates per 
hour indicated: 7 
Plumbers, 95 cents; bricklayers, 
$1.10; boilermakers, $1; steamfitters, 
95 cents; hoisting engineers, $1.10; 
engineers (all others), 85 

cents: tile layers (fireproof), $1.12%; 
cement finishers, 85 cents; composi- 
tion figor finishers, 97% cents; cement 
workers (laborers Local No. 76), 52% 
cents; stone derrick men, 90 cents; 
drain layers, 82% cents; electricians, 
$1.10; gasfitters, 95 cents; orna- 
mental iron workers, 95 cents: struc- 
tural iron workers, 31.05; common 
laborers, 72% cents; cai men 
(windless and un bee men), 85 
cents; caisso hen (diggers and lag- 
gers), 97% ce laborers (plaster- 
ers), 78% cents: excavating labor 
(local No. 225), 47% cents; excavating 
labor (wall men, Local 225), 55 cents; 
composition floor laborers, 721% cents; 


Sep jathers, $1; machinery movers and 
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ik 
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17 
2 1 = 


alti 


riggers, 85 cents; marbe setters, 
87% cents; marble setters’ helpers, 
70 cents; marble rubbers and polish- 
ers, 75.cents; scagliola rubbers and 
polishers, 75 cents; moisaic and tile 
workers, $1.02%; mosaic and tile 
helpers, 70 cents; pipe and boiler cov- 
erers, 
92% cents; slate and tile roofers, $1; 

stonecuttérs, $1.02%; e ers, 
$1.25; stone planer men, 82% cents; 
terrazzo mechanics, 95 cents; terrazzo 
mechanics’ assistants, 80 cents; ter- 
razzo helpers, 70 cents; tuck pointers, 
$1; sprinkler fitters, 92% cents; 
sprinkler fitters’ helpers, 70 cents; 
composition roofer teamsters, $30 per 

New scales tor the trades which 
have not come into the arbitration, 
but which are welcome to join by 
adopting the uniform agreement are 
as follews: 

Carpenters. - $1; elevator 
structors; 9 cents; plasterers, $1.10; 
sheet metal workers, 95 cents; paint- 
ers, 965 cents; glaziers, $1; fixture 
hangers, $1. | 


Lumber Prices Lower 
D However, Sees 
No Relief in Housing 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Omce 


the drivers of automobiles, charged with 


95 cents; composition roofers, 


‘tions as soon as there is sufficient 


[months each in the house of correc- 


on building,.was followed by a 40 per 
‘cent increase in July, 1920, a continued 
p at times twice as 

of lumber itself 
when ready for transport. This con- 
dition has naturally had a retroactive 
effect on prospective builders, looking 
toward the time when rates would be 
reduced. In short, the. process of de- 
lation has been reflected much — 
clearly in wages and incomes tha 
has in the market price of — * 
materials. 


Depression’s Peak Past 

Latest statistics on the building 
trade, however, show that the peak of 
the depression has been passed, al- 


though. total recovery may be a slow 
process. The total value of contracts 
awarded in the first seven months of 
1921 is 10 per cent greater than the 
average figure for the firet seven 
months of the preceding five years, 
aithough it is less than the 1920 total 
for the same period by $466,777,000. 
The increase in the number of con- 
tracts for residential buildings has 
been steady since January of this 
year. In 25 northeastern states. for 
example, it has climbed from 1573 in 
January to 5490 in July, with indica- 
will gontinue 
with improved bus ess conditions. 
This is.n to say, however. it is pointed, 
out by bullding experts, that the num- 
ber of new buildings being erected is 
sufficient to relieve the housing short- 
age; it merely renders it slightly iess 
acute than it was last winter. Con- 
tracts for industrial and business 
buildings have remained compara- 
tively constant for the. first seven 
months of the year. . 


RETURNS OF INDIANA 


AMENDMENTS VOTE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Scattered 
returns received from over the State 
in the special election held on Tues- 
day to vote on the 13 proposed amend- 
ments to the state Constitution indi- 
cated that the two proposed tax 
amendments were defeated and that 


amendment No. 1, which will prohibit 
aliens from voting until naturalized, 
was carried. One of the tax amend- 
ments would authorize the Legislature 
to establish a “system of taxation,” 
and the other calls for a state income 
tax. 

Returns showed a decided vote 
against amendment No. 9, proposirg 
to make the office of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction appointive 
l tead of elective, as well as for No. 

„which would permit Negroes to be- 
ds members of the state militia. 

Amendment No. 2, intended to give 
the General Asssembly more elastic 
power in the framing of registration 
laws, had a good lead in the early 
‘figures, but less than the alien amend- 
ment. The defeat of this amendment 
and the passage of the alien amend- 
ment would eliminate from the Consti- 
tution any reference to registration 
and ‘therefore void any registration 
statutes now in force. 


VIRGINIA MILLS TO RESUME 

PETERSBURG, Virginia—After a 
suspension of nine months, the Poca- 
hontas and the Matoaca cotton mills, 
two of the largest textile plants in this 
section of the State, will resume opera- 


water in the Appomattox river to sup- 
ply. power, officials said yesterday. 
Orders are being received in inéfréas- 
ing numbers, it was said, and full time 
operations are — N 


’ SHORTER WEEK OPPOSED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WORCESTER, Massachusetts Op- 
position to the 44-hour week, any in- 
crease in wages and any change in 
working hours in the printing trades 
at present was expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of governors 
of the New Ingland Daily Newspaper 
3. 


MOTOR ‘DRIVERS SENTENCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


HINGHAM, Massachusétts—Three 


operating while under the influence 
of liquor, were sentenced to three 


tion when they came before Judge 


Kelly in the local court. 


ulamy with-reference to Congress, de- 
zituation as a whole, it is plain that 


dent under date of August 29 to Sen- 
tor Medill” „ot Miinols, and, 
it fs understood, will be used in the 
campaign in New Merleo where Sena- 
tor Bursum, appointed to succeed Al- 
bert B. Fall, now Secretary of the 
Interior, is a candidate for election. 
The letter, it also is underatood, is con- 
sidered by Republican leaders as a 
reply to attacks on the legislative 
record of the Republican Congress by 
the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional mittee and other leading 
Democrats. . 

“We have made much progress to- 
ward retrenchment and greatly in- 
creased efficiency,” the President 
asserts. “I cannot but account it a 
monumental accomplishment which 
has marked the work of the extraor- 
dinary session down o the time of its 
recess. 0 
Program Outlined 

Looking t6 the future, Mr. Harding 
in his letter expresses the confident 
hope “that Congress, after the recess 
and before the end of the extraordi- 
nary :ession, will adopt bot the tariff 
and taxation measures, and that along 
with these it will pass the bill to per- 
mit funding the debt owed to the 
United States by foreign govern- 
ments.” 

“This, I hope,” the President adds, 
“will shortly be followed by arrange- 
ments under which the debtor coun- 
tries will begin paying interest on 
their obligations. Likewise, I am con- 
fident that the bill facilitating the 
funding of the debt of the railways to 
the United States will become law 
during the extraordinary session, thus 
insuring a large and immediate de- 
mand for employment of men now 
idle.” 


The President in beginning his let- 


ter expressed thanks to Senator Mc- 
Cormick for the Illinois Senator’s con- 
gratulations on the accomplishments 
of the Administration as expressed in 
a letter addressed to the President 
under date of August 24. 

The 
the advent of the present Administra- 
tion is credited by Mr. Harding with 
“having 
labored to reduce expenditures” with 


results “which we can summarize in 


the statement that the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year will aggre- 
gate $4,250,000,000, and that this is 
$750,000,000 less than the expenditures 
for the previous fiscal year.” 


Extravagances Alleged 

The President, after reciting as ex- 
trav4gances incident to the war” the 
expenditure of $3,500,000,000 by the 
Shipping Board, between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000 for aircraft, artillery 
and ammunition, and between 31.250. 
000,000 and $1,500,000,000 for the Rail- 
road Administration, adds: 

“It is gratifying to be able to say, 
therefore, that probably no other gov- 
ernment in the world has during a 
similar period so drastically reduced 
expenditures as has the government of 
the United States during the last two 
years on the insistence of the Repub- 
lican Congress. Moreover, I am happy 
to assure you that the administrative 
departments are now in full sympathy 
with the program of rigorous and un- 
remitting economy, through which, I 
believe, we will be able during the 
next year to cover back into the Trea- 
sury so large a sum that the aggregate 
of taxation may be reduced to $3,500,- 
000,000 a year. 

“Half the present tatal expenditures 
of the government arise from wars of 
the past. Similar burdens are im- 
posed upon the taxpayers of other 
countries, and a well-nigh universal 
protest against a possible repetition of 
gigantic confliet gives rise to the com- 
mon hope that the conference in 
November may lighten the burdens of 
both armament and taxation, not only 
for this, but for other lands. 

“Almost without exception the gov- 
ernments of other countries are faced 
with great deficits. We must not 
overestimate our good fortune and the 
prudence of our Congress, which per- 
mits us to. balance revenue and ex- 
penditure at a time when deficits are 
the rule throughout the world. We 
shall be greatly aided’ in à policy of 
progressively reducing expenditure by 
the budget law, Republicati in origin, 
design and @nactment. 
tate to say that in ordinary times 
it alone would have been considered 
a highly creditable chief product of a 
year’s legislative program. Yet in a 
time of such legislative activity as the 
present it is only one among many of 
the first importance to be enacted. 
Other Legislation 

“It was quickly followed by the 
enactment of the immigration law, 
calculated both to limit the inflow of 
population during a period of depres- 
sion and to hasten the day when we 
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, | ties under the conditions of peace and 
| corollary assurance of good wages and 


Republican Congress preceding | 


Gr oi in ” Efforts. to 
Secure Foreign Trade 


on News 


' WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In strict accordance with the policy 
of Herbert Hoover to make the De- 
partment of Commerce an agéncy of 
service rather than one of regulation, 
the Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
taking its first steps fo enhance its 
aid to manufacturers, individually and 
collectively, in solving domestic trade 
problems. 

Under the direction af Ed wurd . 

Pickard, who was prominently con- 
nected with the the" Trade Board 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washingt 


D 
abled men which were urated by 
executive order. We hare | ished 
peace and are seeking to establish 
the generous prod ‘profitable | 
exchange-of foodstuffs and commodi- 


general | employment.” 


|KANSAS TAXES RAISED 
TO AID INSTITUTIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


‘TOPEKA, Kansas — The state tax 
commission recently announced a 20 
per cent increase in state taxes, to 
raise the money appropriated by the 
Legislature. The assessment this year 
will raise the largest sum Kansas has 


ever had. 
The State is simply “taking up 


slack.” For 10 years the governors 
and politicians have been declaring to 
the people that they would keep down 
taxes. They would not permit the 
Legislature to provide new buildings 
for the schools or charitable institu- 
tions, and did not allow adequate sums 
for repairs and maintenance. The re- 
sult was that some of the older build- 
ing ot the 20 state institu are in 
a deplorable condition. The schools 
grew in attendance and no new build- 
ings were provided, and the students 
had to use attic rooms in some in- 
stances. 

The 1921 Legislature was told by 
Governor Allen and James A. Kimball, 
state busines manager, that something 
had to be done or it would be better 
for some of the institutions to close. 
The Legislature sent special commit- 
tees to every institution. These men 
saw the condition of the buildings and 
the over-crowding in many places. 
They. saw where roofs were coming 
off and floors breaking through and 
plastering crumbling. 

The result was that the Legislature 
appropriated slightly less for general 
running expenses than the Legislature 
of 1919.“ But it appropriated nearly 
$4,000,000 for new buildings and the through the proposed investigations. 
repair of present structures. In some The bureau of standards in Wash- 
instances old buildings were wrecked ington is equipped with an extensive 
and new ones will be provided. testing station for textiles and is of- 

“Each legislature ought to have ap- fering its cooperation. Latest figures 
propriated not less than 31.000, 000 on the clothing and textile industries 
for new buildings,” said James A. in this country will be supplied 
Kimball, busines, manager.for all state through the census bureau, and, in 
institutions. It neglected to do this fact, the cooperation of every avail- 


during the war, the Textile Division 
is being organiz with a view to 
keeping the textile industry informed 
as to the export market and particu- 

y with reference to foreign com- 
+o Bg The same facilities that are 
extended to the textile manufacturers 
will be offered to the clothing indus- 
try. Although clothing can hardly be 
classed in the textile division, the new 
bureau will devote much of its atten- 
tion to this industry because of its 
importance in connection with the 
average family budget. 

The bureau intends to cooperate 
chiefly through the medium of trade 
associations so that it can obtain, 
direct from the textile industry, what 
information it desires; and what the 
industry would like the Department of 
Commerce to do. One of the chief 
purposes is to disseminate infdérma- 
tion of all kinds of manufacturers, 
based on reports from the 600 foreign 
representatives of the Department of 
Commerce. This information will be 
diagnosed by experts and sent broad- 
cast to the industry. 

In connection with its work of keep- 
ing the textile and clothing industry 
well informed as to foreign compe- 
tition, it is planned later to conduct 
several investigations abroad. By this 
method the department can exchange 
‘views with foreign governments and 
secure much valuable information con- 
cerning the needs of European markets 
and the relative costs of production. 

While the bureau will devote its 
attention mainly to the domestic prob- 
lems of the trade, one of its primary 
objects is to promote foreign com- 
merce. This also will be aided greatly 


— 


patiently and assiduously | 
sure so great that we had to procure 


for years. The result was that con- able government agency will be 
ditions became so bad and the pres- sjught in the effort to give American 
manufacturers the most beneficial 
service possible. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
FORESEES PROSPERITY 


—— AD 


CLEVELAND, Ohio— Optimism, a 
prediction that prosperity is coming, 
and an appeal 0 American business 
men to carry on“ constituted the 
chief notes of an address delivered 
here on Tuesday by Will H. Hays, 
Postmaster-General, to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Hays also gave an account of 
the stewardship of the Administration 
of President Harding, and told what 
he was trying to accomplish in his 
own department. After having done 
so, he declared: 

“All together, we look to the future 
with great hope. The fact is, of course, 
that there is ahead the greatest era of 
expansion and prosperity the world 
has ever seen. tired one knows this, 


in a single vear what ought to have 
been provided over a period of 10 
years in the way of new structures. 
The last several legislatures have 
been extremely parsimonious in pro- 
viding funds for renairs and the main- 
tenance of the present buildings. The 
Legislature this year had to make up 
for all the deficiencies of the past. But 
when the program now under way is 
completed Kansas will have caught 
up with her institutional needs.” 


MEXICO CITY BY RAIL 
FROM PACIFIC COAST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN ANCISCO, California — 
Through ‘Pullman service from ports 
on the Pacific coast of the United 


States to Mexico City is announced 
for the first time by the Racific Mail 
Steamship Company. The new route 
into the capital of the southern re- 
public is by steamer from American 
ports to Manzanillo, the port of the 
State of Colima, on the west coast of 
Mexico, and thence by the Mexican 
National Railways, owned by the fed- 
eral government of Mexico, to Mexico 
City. Heretofore the only service be- 
tween Manzanillo and Mexico City has 
been by day coaches, which were un- 
comfortable and inconvenient, unless 
one had time to stop over. night in 
Colima and in Guadalajara, making the 
journey to Mexico City occupy nearly 
four days. By the new scheduie, it is 
reduced to less than two days. 

The only other port connected with 
Mexico City by Pullman service is 
Veracruz. whence two railroads 
operate into the capital. One of these 
is a branch of the National Lines, and 
the other is the only f-reign-owned 
railroad in Mexico, the Veracruz Rail- 
road, better known as “The Queen's 
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| Special Value for Boys 
Starting School 


Haynes Junior Suit 


In rT Norfolk 
knickers, 


of pleasi tterns. 
with B pale of be 


$15.00 | 


Haynes & Company 


ALWAYS 3 
846-348 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Final Wind-Up 
on 
Porch Furniture & 


I do not hesi- 


Own,” since it is operated by British 
capital. The time from Veracruz to, 
Mexico City is about 11 — ö 


CHILDREN’S 
PLAY SHOES 
$1 9 | 
Regular bids Values 


Couch‘ Hammocks 
At \% Price 
he Flint & Brickett Co. 


439 Main Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
* 


Forbes & Wallace 


Springfield, Mass. 


Our Annual Fall Opening 
of BLANKETS 
Takes Place This Week 
Our showing this season — new blankets 
could not be more The largest 
stock of thé po 5 year i. ‘here for your 


tion and selection. A specially pre- 
x red event bringing the lower * 89 
long anticipated 


Albert Steiger Company 


Rockefeller Highway.” 


‘region, 


a 


_ | period of nara timer coming We are. 
n 8 es going. Pros- 
} perity is coming+—it's time to go out 
and meet it. I cry: continually tor the 
40 common sense of courage and cont 

and I declare again and shall 
continue to insist that we have less 


Thou shalt not’ and more of ‘Come 


on, let's g 


AGRICULTURAL LOAN 
“AGENCIES FORMED 


3 * The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Washington News Omce 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Agricultural loan agencies have 
been created in important agricultural 
districts and these agencies will be in 
cliarge of local committees composed 
of five representative bankers and 
business men. The members of most 
of the committées already have been 
appointed, and their personnel and 
location will be announced as soon 
as acceptances are received. 

The committees will receive and 
pass upon applications from banks, 
bankers and trust companies located 
in their respective territories for ad- 
vances pursuant to Section 24 of the 
act, and will make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the War Finance Cor- 
poration at Washington. In order to 
avoid undue delay ir the handling of 
applications, three members of each 
committee have been selected from 
the city or town in which the head- 
quarters of the loan agency will be 
located. 

All applications for loans submitted 
to the agencies must be in triplicate, 
on forms provided for that purpose by 
the War Finance Corporation. 

Applications in connection with ex- 
pert financing, including applications 
of dealers for advances to assist in 
carrying agricultural products for ex- 
port and applications of cooperative 
associations in connection with ex- 
port and domestic business, will con- 
tinue to be handled directly from 
Washington. 


NICARAGUA QUELLS REVOLT 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua—Prompt and 
energetic action by the Nicaraguan 
Government in sending 3000 well 
equipped troops to the Honduran fron- 
tier has completely quelled a revolu- 
tionary uprising there. The revolu- 
tionists had captured several small 
villages, but were forced to flee into 
Honduras, where General Cardona of 
the Honduran Army has captured five 
generals, 17 colonels, 36 captains, 45 
lieutenants and 1208 soldiers. 


ROCKEFELLER HIGHWAY NAMED 

AUBURN, New York—The Finger 
Lakes Association, comprising 23 com- 
munities in the lake region of cen- 
tral New York, voted yesterday to 
name the improved highway from Ith- 
aca to Auburn. via Freéeville, the 
The purpose 
is to perpetuate the names of widely 
known sons of the Finger Lakes 
John D. Rockefelier having 
been associated in boyhood with that 
section of this highway. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORA 


Speaking of all- linen lin- 
ens 


In the linen section on the 
first floor of the Old Build- 
ing. 


We carry no cotton nor 
part- cotton table linens.“ 


ALLLINEN is the stand- 
ard. 


öMU— ee ero 


If you want to know where 
the linen was made, and other 
facts about it, we'll gladly 
tell you. 


Incidentally, linen prices 
begin to look normal. 


Many a housewife who has 
waited will be glad to get this 
news. 


C. H. ALDEN CO. 
ifacturers of 
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In the Cour Oval of the Palace of Fonta 


. 17 
the resources, industries and general 
social conditions’ of their respective 


~ “| “10. That there be instituted 


2 


pre- unity of the world must ultimately 


dis- ness.” 


| dent emeritus of Stanford University, 


* mission yesterday to reduce rates on 
‘ifreight from the Atlantic coast to 


u held that the reductions proposed 


era ADVANCES MADE. BY 


tries. . | 
the 
World’s Press Congress a 
Pan-Pacific branch commissioned to 
promote, by medium of the press, inter- 
racial understanding and cooperation 
throughout the Pacific. 
“11. That inasmuch as the growing 


embody itself in some form of super- 
national world order endowed with 
éffective powers to safeguard the peace 
of the world and the ideals of 
humanity, educational effort should be 
coordinated thfoughout all Pacific 

s to make this great ideal a defi- 
nite part of the national conscious- 


The conference was attended - by 


delegates representing practically 
every country bordering the Pacific, 


— majority coming from the United 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, presi- 


presided. | 
CARRIERS GRANTED 
_ ‘ RATE REDUCTIONS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ralfl and water carriers were author- 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Texas points by way of Galveston. 
The commission thereby reversed its 
former decision in the case, in which 


by the Mallory and Morgan lines were 

not justified except in certain particu- 

lars. 7 

Rates and practices of the Morgan 

Line are subject to the provisions of 
transportation act to the same 


meet those of the Mallory 
which the commission had 
control, in order to enable the Mor- 
gan Line to compete with the Mallory. 


WAR FINANCE BOARD 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

‘Fontainebleau is rather out of the 
way, and little more than a name of 
attraction and mystery to many of us. 
Yet for a day of leisure there cannot 


be many better places. 

For one thing, it is a typical inland 
provincial town of France. All about 
it lies the forest, diverse in character 
and offering a variety of retreats in 
which to do nothing with great profit. 
Hight or nine kilometers away, 
through the quiet forest roads, is little 
Barbizon, where he whe wishes may 
worship at the shrine of Stevenson and 
Millet. And behind and dominating all 
is the palace, perhaps more full of 
associations than any other in Europe. 

Thomas & Becket is the first re- 
corded visitor of special interest to us. 
He dedicated the chapel of St. Satur- 
nius in the older chateau in the days 
of Louis VII. And here came Ysabeat, 
wife of Edward II of England, seek- 
ing protection of her brother, Charles 
the Fair. 

The new palace was largely built by 
Francis I, newly escaped from his year 
of prison at Madrid and exultingly 
conscious of power and wealth. It was 
he who was knighted by Bayard and 
who was host of Henry VIII in the 
glories of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. You may trace his various em- 
blems all over the palace—F. F.—a 
salamander on a field of flame—and the 
closed crown of empire, which he was 
the first to adopt. In his day came to 
court one Diane de Poictiers, who by 
sheer force of wit and beauty ruled a 
kingdom from behind the throne of 
Henry II. Henry has plentifully 
adorned the. woodwork of the Galerie 
which bears his name with their in- 
terwoven ciphers and with Diane’s 
crescent moon. With fine impartial- 
ity he has also worked the C of his 
Medici wife into his H on the decora- 
tions over the fireplace—unless indeed 
the carving obtained its traditional 
name of “Charles the Ninth’s Chim- 
ney” because it was Henry’s son who 
thus vindicated the glory of Henry’s 


wife. f 


Emerging from the obscurity and 
the neglect in which Diane’s long rule 
over Henry had left the Queen, she 
came to ineffaceable prominence at 
the St. Bartholomew. But Fontaine- 


/bleau bas no such terrible recollec- 


tions ot her arid she is chiefly to be 
remembered here for the famous 
feasta she gave in the great galleries 
during her regency for Charles IX. 
Francis II, the eldest of Henry's 
sons, brought Mary Stewart with him 


to Fontainebleau. Henry IV, he of 

Navarre, the reformer prince, lived. 

and worked and nobly built at Fon- 
has 


decorated the 
emblem of 
S ‘with a 


tainebleau. He 
Salon Louis XIII with the 
é *"Estré6es—an 


|“trait” (dart) thrust through it, and 


repeated the device, combined with 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
inebleau 


studs. It was the royal bounty of this 
same Anne which provided a pension 
to the writer; Scarron. The radiant sun 
of Louis XIV—le Roi soleil—and .son 
of Anne, gleams at you from many a 
panel at Fontainebleau. Madame de 
Montespan then ruled the King and 


‘she was impelled to take upon her 


quasi-royal shoulders the burden of 
patronage left by the Queen. Through 
her Madame Scarron came to Fon- 
tainebleau. Later Madame Scarron 
was ‘Madame la Marquise de Main- 
tenon in her own right; in 1680 
she was lady-in-waiting to the Dau- 
phiness; in 1685 she was privately 
married to the King. : 

The rooms shown as Maintenon’s 
are among the most attractive in the 
palace—small, exquisitely furnished, 
s0 arranged ‘that no breath of outer 
air could possibly enter, though to 
her deep chagrin the outside windows 
are of such a shape that no shutters 
could be, fitted to them. She is. cer- 
tainly the most ‘intriguing figure in 
the history of the palace. Poor, plain, 
respectable and dull, when she had 
once attained her control over the 
most magnificent of kings, it hardly 
wavered. Saint-Simon’s account of a 
day in the King's life shows how it 
revolved round her. 

Waking at 8 the King made his 
/devotions in the presence of his lords 
and received his family. At 9 he 
went to the larger chapel, passing 
through the salons of St. Louis and 
the Galerie Francois I, where any who 
desired a hearing might accost him. 
Then came councils with his minis- 
ters and relaxation in the rooms of 
madame until dinner at 1. In the 
afternoon the whole Court—King, 
courtiers and ladies—adjourned to 
the forest. By 7 all were again in 
the palace; tables were set out 
and the King walked about talk- 
ing. Later he retired with madame 
to her rooms where he held small 
councils until supper at 10. Then 
followed more ceremonies—the King 
went to feed his dogs—and at last 
retired about 12:30 or 1. It is said 
that it was in madame’s room at 
Fontainebleau and at her urgent in- 
stance that Louis signed the cruel 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

In the days of le Roi Soleil Henri- 


etta of England and the dark, mis- 


chievous boy who was to be Charles II 
sought refuge in France from the fury 
of the Puritans and made a long stay 
at Fontainebleau. 

In the next reign Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Voltaire came to the 


palace to superintend performances of 


their work, and the King was mar- 


Tied there to Maria Leczinska, daugh- 


ter of the dethroned King of Poland. 
Louis XVI came annually to Fon- 
tainebleau. Marie Antoinette loved 
the place and her King was quite 
happy with his locksmith’s shop in 
the attics over his rooms of state. 
The revolution left the palace un- 


harmed and Napoleon made an Eng- 


lish en there for Marie Louise. 
Pius VII stayed there twice—once an 
honored guest at the Emperor’s coro- 
nation—next time an ignominious 
prisoner. In the great court of the 
Cheval Blanc, Napoleon bade fare- 
well to the old guard, and, the table 
on which he signed his abdication is 
in the palace—companion in interest 
to a certain, other table now shown 


to visitors at Versailles. 
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Woman Delegate Is Necessary a 


CITIZENSHIP AND 
SCHOOLS| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Dastern News Office - 
NEW YORK, New York—That the 
armament limitation conference. will 
be open and its conclusions openly ar- 
rived. at, is the expectation of Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw, vice-chairman of 
the Women’s Pro-League Council, a 
nonpartisan organization which is 
working vigorously for disarmament 

by international agreement. 

“Of comse it will be open,“ said 
Mrs. w to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. “That 
does not mean, however, that there 
will be no committee work done. The 
Versailles conference was open to the 
public, and if the Washington con- 
ference is as open to the public as was 


that, the most enlightened public opin- 


fon will be content, I am sure. It is 
obviously essential that all conclu- 
sions must be arrived at openly. 

“There are .two excellent reasons 
why women should have a part in the 
} wmference. First, there is their 
special interest in conserving human 
lite and doing away with war; then 
there is the fact that they are or- 
ganized all over he country to work 
for disarmament, and thus form the 
most articulate organ of expression 
of opinion in the country. Through 
lectures, correspondence schools and 
other means they are educating pub- 
lic opinion everywhere, and are con- 
ducting a drive for disarmament. 
There are plenty of women as highly 
qualified as men to participate in the 
conference, and the council has pro- 
tested against their exclusion from 
it. It will be futile not to have some 
women to represent the women’s or- 
ganized movement against disarma- 
ment.” 


Woman in Conference 


That the coming conference is to 
be apen is accepted as a matter of 
course by Miss Eleanor Byrns, a law- 
yer and active suffragist of this city. 

“There is no question about it,” 
she ‘said. “After the last seven years 
there is nothing more to be said for 
secret diplomacy.” 

Miss Byrns does not agree with the 
claim that the appointment of a 
woman to the conference would mean 
class or group representation. She 
feels that it is of the highest im- 
portance that women, or a woman, 
participate in the conference. 

“I did not understand that women 
were a class any longer,” she said. “I 
thought that they were a part of the 
citizenship of the United States, a 
fact which men seem sometimes to 
forget. Women do not want class rep- 
resentation. They want to ket rid of 
it, but they cannot get rid of it so 
‘long as men are appointed to all 
public offices. It is ridiculous for 
men to say that no woman is fitted 
to take part in those deliberations 
when they have shown themselves so 
unfitted. The question is not, is any 
woman fitted to participate in the 
conferente, but, is there any woman 
who would be willing to spend her 
time sitting there with men with the 
wrong kind of mental attitude to it? 


Open Diplomacy Necessary . 

“The men who are likely to run that 
conference need a woman with the 
right attitude toward human life to 
work with them for, so far, men have 
put every other consideration above 
that. Any woman with that right at- 
titude is fitted to take part in the con- 
ference. There is no question of par- 
tisanship involved, but rather what 


the world. 

“If they are going to put the value 
of human life first and really attend 
to the job of disarmament, then the 
Pacific and Far Easteru questions will 
be far along toward settlement.” 

That far more can be accomplished 
with open diplomacy than with secret, 
regarding disarmament or limitation 
of armament, was the opinion of Hen- 
derson Martin, former Governor of the 
Philippines, who said that he thought 
the time had come to abolish secret 
diplomacy forever, as secret diplo- 


learned that men in power would do 
things in secret which they would not 
do in the open. He was also heartily 
in favor of having the point of view of 
women presented by women at that 
conference, as they, more than any 
others, he thought, realized the neces- 
sity for putting an end to war. 


- WAGE CUT ‘VOLUNTARY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—The sec- 
ond voluntary wage reduction to be 
made by Bridge Structura] Iron Work- 
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the conferees are going to put first in 


macy had caused wars rather than 
averted them, and that the people had 


United States Commission of 
Education Points Out the 
Needs in Training Teachers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Em- 


phasizing the necessity for vital 
courses in citizenship preparation, 
John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in an address 
read at the exercises commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, urged that training in the nor- 
mal schools should be in both voca- 
tional and academic subjects with a 
sufficiently diversified curriculum to 
meet the needs of those who will teach 
in rural ahd urban districts. 

The address of Mr. Tigert, which 
Was on the subject of What Normal 
Schools Should Do,” said there is a 
large demand for trained teachers in 
the secondary schools and presented 
statistics in support of the statement. 
He said that a serious problem would 
present itself in the future if there is 
not a constant stream of teachers 
passing through the training schools 
to take the place of those who are 


being drawn away from the profession. 


He believed that the normal schools 
should give two, three and four year 
courses of study with a wide program 
of subjects bearing upon methods of 
teaching as well as furnishing op- 
portunities for practice teaching. Mr. 
Tigert also laid stress upon the need 
of enthusiasm in the attitude of teach- 
ers toward their work. 3 

Thomas W. Bicknell, founder of the 
institution, pointed out the needs of 
the College of Education and urged 
a greater degree of cooperation be- 
tween the school and Brown University 
in the teaching cf advanced courses. 


ENGLISH OWNERS CUT 
AMERICAN RENTALS 


LINCOLN, Illinois—Abatement of 20 
per cent of this year’s cash rentals 
for lands of the Scully estate, owned 
iby the Scully family of England, and 
totaling 210,000 acres in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, was an- 
nounced here yesterday by Trapp & 
Fox, general managers of the prop- 
erty. Over 31,000 acres of the Scully 
land lies in Logan County alone, and 
is tenanted by 200 farmers. 

The estate has been in the family for 
generations and passed into the hands 
of two brothers upon the death of 
their father several years ago. Thomas 
Scully owns the Illinois and Nebraska 
lands, while his brother, Fred, owns 
the acreage in Missouri and Kansas. 
Similar policies govern all the prop- 
erties. 

Following an uprising of Scully 
tenants against increased rents sev- 
eral years ago, legislative investiga- 
tions of “absentee landlordism” were 
started, but resulted in affecting none 
of the Scully holdings. 


Organizer Tells Jewelry Work- 
ers American Plan” Systems 


Fail Because Wages. and 
Hours Are Not Included 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massac husetts— Systems 
ot employee representation and shop 
committees, now advocated by em- 
ployers as solutions of Labor prob- 
lems, fail because they do not touch 
the vital questions of the size of the 
pay envelope and the hours and con- 
ditions of work,” declared Frank Mor- 
ris, one of the early organizers of 
jewelry workers, addressing yester- 
day’s session of the fifth biennial con- 
vention of the International Jewelry 
Workers Union. Siaty delegates were 
present at the session, which was de- 
voted: to consideration of mechanical 
questions of organization and admin- 
istration. 
In his address, Mr. Morris described 
conditions in the jewelry center of 
Providence, Rhode Island, where or- 
ganization was attempted in 1917. So 
specialized and mechanical was the 
work, he said, that the worker was 
forced to taxe home jewelry at night, 
to be finished and carded by his fam- 
ily and his neighbor’s children, in 
order to insure enough to live on. This 
“exploitation of the family,” made 
necessary by conditions, was what or- 
ganization sought to stop, he said. 
The unification was accomplished, 
Mr. Morris said, to a certain extent, 
but was retarded by the war, with 
the departure of many of the younger, 
active men, and the shifting of others 
into shops turning out materials. A 
strike engineered by one of the larger 
employers in the jewelry line, he said, 
came when the organization was not 
prepared. So far as this center is 
concerned, however, Mr. Morris de- 
clared that an active campaign would 
carry forward organization to the 
lasting benefit of the workers. 
“Immediately the armistice was 
signed,” the speaker asserted, turning 
to general conditions, “it was found 
that there was a propaganda going 
around among employers to destroy 
organized Labor. It was felt that the 
men coming back from the front would 
go in and take places emptied by 
strikes. But it turned out that the 
ex-serviceé man refused to accept 
Chinese wages for American labor. 
“Just now employers are carrying 
on a propaganda known as the ‘Amer- 
ican plan,’ which is simply another 
name for the ‘open shop.’ They have 
started schools to teach the so-called 
ignorant foreigner American ideals 
and institutions, with particular em- 
phasis on the institution of the ‘open 
shop.’ ci ia 
“The open shop ig really the closed 
shop—clesed to union men. In shops 
where the committee system has been 
employed we find that the plan has 
operated successfully so far as wel- 
fare, safety and such questions are 
concerned. But the workers, as in- 
dividuals and members of the commit- 
tees, do not dare tackle the ‘question 
of wages because they know that the 
minute they do they will lose their 
positions. There is, however, no need 
of fearing the ‘American plan’ systems, 
for they cannot succeed until they 
touch the vital questions of size of 
the pay envelope and the hours and 


conditions of work.” 


models. 


beaded or braided. 


5th Avenue NEW 


Women's Autumn Dresses 
Reduced One-Half! | 


1250 to 87.50 


formerly 25. 


A most unusual opportunity! Highly 
fashionable Silk Dresses that one may put 
on immediately and wear far into the 
Winter season. Many of them have been 
in stock but a few weeks. All are Autumn 


Some are fashioned of Canton Crepe, 
others of Crepe de Chine, Georgette, Fou- 
lard, Taffeta or Tricolette. Many are gor- 
geously embroidered, others beautifully 


In view of the great vogue for Black 
many of these Dresses are Black—others 
are in fashionable Autumn shades. 


(Fourth Floor) 


James MeCreery & Co. 


00 to 175.00 


YORK 34th Street 
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the hands of the 


20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The League of 

the Empire, which was founded in 

| 1901, and of which H. R. H. the Duke 


work, the main part of 


EE has been connected with im- 


n the affair as yet, but the 


erage * ot France's position, 


y Se eee 


|| Joined hand- with 


1 e@ucation. In 1907, the first 
ial _Mducation. Conterence de- Z. 
ween the education departments 
throughout the Empire was convened 
by the league, and in 1912 there was 


and the iarge body of teachers’ asso- 
ciations responsible for education 
throughout the Empire. 

A knowledge of and interest in one’s 
neighbors is said to be one of the 
greatest incentive: to friendliness. To 
further this idea the League of the 
Empire instituted, during its first year, 
the comrades’ correspondence work, 
whereby comrade was linked to com- 
rade throughout the Empire. The 
links were not only between in- 
dividuals, but joined groups together: 
school 8 ‘school and teachers 
teachers to make 
the chain o fellowship such as binds 


Uthe British Umpire together. So well 


. — the Monor 
The paper adds thtt 


as this work succeeded that 60,000 
‘comrades have been iinked during the 


20 years of ite operation. 

The interest of the correspondence 
when once started is said to continue 
for years, All kinds of subjects are 
discussed therein, from scenery to 
stamp collections, and often the bright- 
est friendships result. A more far- 
reaching effect of such intercourse is 
to remove false notions and antagon- 


t isms which are inculcated by, untruth- 


ful history books, written with a bias 
rendering only one-sided views of 
historical events or of neighboring 
nations. To further offset such ten- 


at dencies the league has published books 


and pamphlets on the history of the 
Empire, and a monthly magazine 
dealing with matters of imperial in- 
terest. A graded series of these his- 
tory books edited by Professor A. P. 
Pollard under the titles of “The Brit- 


jish Empire: Its Past, Its Present and 


Its re,” by Gerald T. Hankin. 
907 a scheme was initiated by 


the league for the interchange of 


sie * . . 


corti with a most enthusiastic wel- 


Guild 540 Years Old 
In the speeches which the circum- 


e * spoke feel- 
rendered 


}ingly ot the great services 


to the Belgian people by the United 
States during the occupation, 
and of their triumphant intervention 
in the war of the world. . With a 
heartfelt and touching simplicity, 
which carried much emotion among 
his audience, and amid bursts of 
applause, the president told of all. that 
Belgium owed to Mr. Whitlock. 

The American Ambassador listened 
to.these praises, which, though sim- 
ply yet so sincerely formulated, were 
in fact but feeble expressions of tle 
deepest-.gratitude. In reply, he said: 

“The cordiality of your reception 
refiects that spirit of hospitality 
which is one of the numerous quali- 
ties of the Belgians, which I know so 
well that I may say I had hardly 
entered your company when 1 felt 
myself quite at home.” He then 
evoked the glorious past of the an- 
cient society and tiattered, himself to 
have become an honorary, member of 
a brotherhood which had for its high 
protector a King who had been dur- 
ing the war not only the defender 
of the liberties of his country, but 
of the liberties of the world, of a 
King “who had 8 his 2 
7 the extent of all m 


a. caine 1 4 725 tte law.” 7, ordained 


3 „Bull':-Eye 

“Belgium,” continued Mr. Whitlock, 
“is beloved throughout all America; 
both its King’ and people are loved, 
and an indissoluble bond of union of 
hearts has been formed between the 
two nations: I feel a certain diffi- 
dence, not unmixed with pride, to add 
my name to the many illustrious ones 
thet already appear in your Book of 
Gold. If my name hag no other 
reason to be found there, it has at 
least this merit: that no other hes 
been inscribed with more of love for 
Belgium, for its King, and for its 
people.“ 

The American Ambassador's short 

h, so affectionately expressive, 
was warmly applauded, after which 
Mr. Whitlock received the classic in- 
vitation to shoot an arrow. Quite 
calmly he took up his position, shoul- 
dered the arm, aimed and fired. At 
the second shot he registered a bull's- 
eye,” for which he was heartily ap- 
plauded. He then signed the Book 
of Gold on a page prettily illustrated 
with his family arms. The page bears 
the following. text: 

“To his honorable Excellency, 
Brand Whitlock, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
grand cordon of the Order of Leopold, 
free citizen of Brussels, of Liége, of 
Antwerp and of Ghent, Associate 
member of the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium, doctor ‘honorig causa’ of the 
free University of Brussels.” 

The conversazione in which the 
Ambassador afterward took part, soon 
assumed an air of familiarity which 
was typically Belgian, after which 
Mr. Whitlock. retired, having thor- 
oughly touched and won the hearts 
of the archers of the Guild of St. 
Georges. 


BRITISH MOTORISTS’ 
SUMMER PROBLEMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, Bngland—The unusually 
hot weather has raised a new problem 
for British motorists. Those who 
drive their own cars are discovering 
that on certain models’ the driving 
seat is insufficiently. ventilated: Nor- 
mally the heat of the engine is wel- 
comed, especially in the colder 


weather, but with the spell of abnor- 


mal heat this summer the need for 
some form of controllable ventilation 
has made itself generally apparent. It 
is understood that the problem @& re- 
ceiving the attention of car designers. 

The exceptional summer weather 
has raised another problem not so 


{easily remedied: the question of ade- 


quate cooling for the engine under 
such conditions. Cars that are usually 
well behaved in this respect have con- 
tracted the habit of boiling at the 
radiator when driyen under the pro- 
longed heat rays. This has 

the question of getline cooling sur- 
faces, and the more efficient usp of 
fans. Improvements in these respects 
may be expected in certain new 


; 


IN SOCIAL S SERVICE 
Berlin School, for Attainment of 
‘Proficiency in the Work, Re- 
ports Favorable Progress 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


somewhat irregular and spasmodic et- 
fort to train social. workers on some 
kind of system, but it has never 
reached anything like the thorough- 
ness of similar undertakings in Eng» 
land or the United States. 

As long ago as 1908 it was felt that 
some theoretical as well as practical 
training was necessary, and a school 
for social work was opened in Berlin 
by Mrs. Alice Salomon. It has for its 
alm (1) to introduce girls to their so- 
cial duties within their home circle, 
and to different fielfis of charitable 
work; and (2) to train women for pro- 
fessional and voluntary social work 
The school gave courses in political 
economy, public administration, social 
ethics, systematic education, social 
literature, theory and practice of the 
poor law, and so forth. 


Middle-Class Women in Work 


A report has been published in Dres- 
den which shows how much progress 
has been made since the armistice; an 
increasing number of middle-class 
women and girls are taking up the 
work with the serious intention of dé- 
voting most of their time to it, whether 
as a means of earning a living or from 
a desire to help those in less fortunate 

Schoois for social training 
have been since the war in 
Hamburg, Breslau, Munich, Mannhetm, 
and Diisseldorf, and it is curious to 
note that these are all for the training 
of women. The idea that men should 
train systematically for work of the 
kind does not seem to have occurred 
to them in Germany. In contrast it 
may be mentioned that in England 
there are actually more residential set- 
tlements for the training of men than 
there are for women. In the United 
States, of course, these schools are 
mostly coeducational. One of the 
writers of the report explains this dif- 
ference by observing rt “social work 
is not considered a ‘ weight’ pro- 
fession in Germany for, much less than 
in America, does it serve as a stepping- 
stone to influential positions in public 
life.” i 

The, German schools almost all in- 
clude in their course of training 
theoretical study with practical work 
among the people; at the moment a 
controversy rages among the schools 
as to whether the practical training 
should precede or follow the theoreti- 
cal course. Some schools maintain 
that a student should have some prac- 
tical knowledge in order to be able to 
benefit by the theoretical instruction, 
while others say that only when the 
fundamentals of social and political 
theory have been grasped can any use- 
ful work be done on the practical side. 
Students are left free to select their 
method of instruction, the older ones 
often possessing some practical experi- 
ence while the younger ones usually 
begin their-course by some theoretical 
study. In Prussia a diploma is grant- 
ed, signed by government officials, on 
the completion of two academic years’ 
study. In a country so overridden by 
officialdom as is Germany, this gives 
the holder a certain standing. 

Training Required 

A high school education or a course 
of equival ~~ study is considered a 
suitable for the work of the 
social school, and 18—or sometimes 
21—is the age of admission. There 
is a tendency not to admit giris who 
are too young for the serious work 
expected of them. Some schools do 
not admit women over 35. Including 
training and practical experience, the 
full course of most of the schools 
extends over three or four years. As 
yet there are practically no open- 
ings as welfare workers among 
women in large works, for the ‘Ger- 
man employer is still—with of course 
exceptions—inclined to regard his em- 
ployees as machines from whom he 
must get as much work as possible 
without regard to their mental and 
oral condition. 


There is, however, work in instruct- 


ing mothers in the care of their chil- 
dren; in organizing girls’ and boys’ 
clubs,, institutions which are much 
needed in all the large towns: in co- 
operating with the charity organiza- 
tions; and in the superintendence of 
employment agencies. Owing to the 
present financia! position of Germany 
the writers of the report regret. that 
for a time “the country will un- 
able to pay all the welfare workers 
made necessary by long years of suf- 
fering.” ° 


3 for some time past, hav- 
ing come to an agreement approved 


| of by each government. Now only the 


parliamentary ratifications are yet re- 
quired, and pogsibly a Swiss referen- 
dum, before the changed state. of 

comes into force. This will 


things 
probably be the case by March 1 next 
year unless unforeseen events take} 


place. 

France desired to terminate the 
time-honored fact that the customs 
frontier bet Upper Savoy and the 
canton of Geneva did not coincide 
with the political one, owing to the 
existence, of so-called “free sones” 
“which, involved exemption from ‘cus- 
‘toms duties for the respective popula- 
tions. To obtain Switzerland's consent 
to making the two frontiers iden- 


tical, France offered to introduce cer- |. 


tain facilitations of the traffic in ques- 
tion. The federal ‘as well as the 
Geneva governments were no less dia- 
satisfied with these concessions as 
they had been with the French wish to 
unite the two frontiers. Then the 
Paris Government tried to create a 
fait accompli by declaring the two 
frontiers identical on the strength of 


‘SINCE WAR PERIOD. 


R Economist Tells Gather- 
<< 
the “ eign of Cold Is Near 


Special to The Christian 3 Monitor 

ZURICH. Switzerland—Charles Gide, 
the eminent French economist, gave 
an interesting lecture recently at 
Zurich hefore the Society of Statistics 


and Political Economy, in which he 
| contended that the reign of gold as a 
standard of value was nearing its end. 
In his lecture Mr. Gide set forth sev- 
eral very convincing arguments. 

In the first place, he said, gold had 
steadily decréased in value since the 
war, and unless some extraordinary 
‘circumstance occurred it was unlikely 
to regaic its pre-war value. For that 
to happen the production of gold 
would have to increase, but there 
were no signs of that. On the con- 
trary, all the signs went to show that 
production would continue to dimin- 


an interpretation of Article 435 of the ish 


Versailles Treaty, and by retaining in 
the bill submitted to the Chambers the 
concessions rejected by Switzerland. 
Negotiations Resumed 

These overbearing proceedings gave 
rise to great indignation in Switser- 
land, and even in France prominent 
voices were raised against any high- 
handedness and in favor of arbitration 
or renewed negotiations. The same 
demands were emphasized by the 
Swiss federal council in its vigorous 
note ‘protesting against the French 
“violation of international law.” 

While Aristide Briand did not care 
for foreign interference with the dis- 
pute, he recognized that the French 
Cabinet had not had sufficient regard 
for the moral aspect of the affair in 
looking for commercial interests; so 
he decided to resume negotiations, de- 
ferring the debate on the bill in the 
Chamber and leaving the customs 


border for the time, being where it 


was, whereas in his March note he 
had decreed its cessation for April 30. 

This was a great moral success for 
Switzerland, even though the ultimate 
negotiations resulted in the consum- 
mation of the French aim at uniting 
the two borders—a solution by no 
means answering the Swiss ideal. 
There appears to be, in this country, 
a general inclination to ratify the new 
agreement despite the deep dis- 
appointment felt by the national gov- 
ernment and the Parliament of Geneva 
at the removal of the time-honored 
customs frontier—a disappointment to 
which the leaders gave emphatic ex- 
pression. 

The likelihood is that the National 
Council and Senate will adopt the con- 
vention without much ado and that 
no referendum will be claimed against 
it. Switzerland will content itself 
with the moral success of having in- 
duced France to replace the “right of 
strength” by negotiations on a foot- 
ing of equality, and of having obtained 
greater concessions from France than 
ever before, the inhabitants of the 
free zones preserving a large number 
of privileges. 


France Telegraphs Consent - 


The negotiations offered great diffi- 
culties and moved very slowly. Atthe 
eleventh hour it even seemed that they 
were about to be broken off. The fed- 
eral council had insisted on the inser- 
tion of a clause providing for the sub- 
mission to the future. International 
Court of Justice of any disputes aris- 
ing out of the agreement in case such 
conflicts of interpretation could not 
be settled by a permanent Franco- 
Swiss commission or by arbiters to be 


Producing countries such as the 
Transvaal were passing through a 
crisis; the mines were producing less 
tan ever and their shares were 
among the most depreciated on the 
market. Moreover, in the countries 
where the gold standard was main- 
tained—the United States, Holland, 
Scandinavia—the inflation, if less 
marked than elsewhere, nevertheless 
existed and the cost of living has gone 
up in the same proportion. 


Importance of Gold Decreased 

All this proved, Mr. Gide consid- 
ered, that gold had no longer the im- 
portance it used to have. Therefore, 


if its value decreased it would be less 
sought after, and in the end one would 
be able to do without it altogether. 
Doubtless gold reserves would con- 
tinue to accumulate in the basements 
of the banks, but it will no longer be 
anything but a symbol. In reality it 
would disappear from — circulation. 
One saw today the phenomenon of the 
gold- producing countries establishing 
a forced exchange and using paper for 
all payments. 

It might perhaps be objected that 
this state of things was only transient 
and that when normal conditions were 
restored the gold standard would be 
réestablished. This would never be, 
Mr. Gide affirmed. When it was seen 
that gold could be done without, no 
cne would try to reestablish this obso- 
lete royalty. Besides, would not a 
general deflation have disastrous con- 
sequences? 


Danger in Renn Laie 


Imagine, for instance, he said, 
France sending cut her 38,000,000,000 
francs into circulation, Germany her 
60,000,000,000 marks and Russia more 
still. To reimburse the state banks 
was therefore impossible, and if it 
could be done the perturbations in the 
economic Wife of the countries would 
be such that there would be a never- 
ending succession of crises, bankrupt- 
cles, unemployment, selling-up, and 
revolution. 

Another grave danger, according to 
Mr. Gide, was the repayment of loans 
issued during the war. One could not 


imagine that subscribers could be ro- 
paid on the basis of the gold standard. 
As no single state could do this there 
would be general bankruptcy. Finally, 
Mr. Gide remarked that if we wished 
to return to the gold standard there 
would not be sufficient gold for circu- 
lation, and as there was no prospect 
of discovering new gold mines this 


hope must be abandoned. 
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to the federal emigration office. 


conditions and transport to the 
“All those who delleve these reports 
and come to try their fortune in Brasil 
are bitterly disillusioned: They are 
not long in discovering that there is 
no relation between wages and work, 
that in tle plantation districts 
dear and Bad. In the 
towns, and particularly in San Paulo 
„and Rio dé Janiero, conditions are no 
better. In ‘towns in Brazil uhem- 
ployment has reached a ‘very high 
level during the past sit months, and 
those who work have to be con- 
tent with fidiculously low wages. 
“Distress among immigrants is 
great. Ninety per cent of the 
immigrants would like to return to 
their own country, but the majority 
will be unable to do so for years to 
come owing to low wages and the 
cost of the voyage.” 


IMMIGRATION APPOINTMENT 

PORTLAND, Maine—Samuel F. 
Howes, immigration inspector here 
the past 14 years, has been placed in 
charge of the newly-created immigra- 
tion district of Maine, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. He was Chinese 
inspector at Malone, New York, for 
several years. 
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cooperative movement over 


corporation profits tax, for the move- 
ment has now been saved from what 
cooperators firmly believe to be a 
menace to the policy of mutual trad- 
ng. On the morning following the 


priate if.the 


with the news: . 

The Cobperative Union particularly 
has cause for rejoicing, for it is 
largely owing te its efforts’ that the 


¢ mooring mast has | government’s decision to imposé what 


rte 


* 


would 
it is to 


has been called a “camouflaged in- 
come tax” upon cooperative sovieties 
has been reversed. By the appoint- 
of a special income tax commit- 
launching a vigorous propaganda, 
organizing invasions of the House 
Commons lobbies, and by dispatch- 


1 m y ‘ assumed that cieties from the corporation profits 


“The outstanding, feature of the 
,| whole affair,” said a prominent official 
sl of the * Union to a repre- 
sentative oft The Christian Science 
Monitor, “was. the representative 
character of the voting, for the 


aye a proper amendment was supported by mem- 


away; but 
overland voy- that 


. 
spot. 


the 


recently 


And each 


bers from 11 parties in the House. It 
was moved and seconded by Coalition 
nionists, who were supported in the 


Liberals, 51 Labor men, and eight 
others. The result is gratifying, not 
because. the cooperative movement 
with. its 4,000,000 members has been 


r saved £150,000 a year, but because 
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mutual trading has been safeguarded. 
“Tt 

cooperative societies do not make 

profits. Their function is not to make 


en SUP! but to save money for the members, 


just as a private trader saves money 
by supplying his family with goods 
Fat cost price; and as savings are not 
income, we contend that it is as un- 
just to tax the surplus resulting from 
~ | cooperative trading as it would be to 
tax any other Ang of the people.“ 


|<pRUSE MOUNTAIN” RECEPTION 
BY 3 correspondent of The Christian 


BEIRUT, Syria— Mr. Trenga, inter- 
pretation officer, and Captain Matel, 
who compose the French delegation to 
the “Druse Mountain” have been in- 
stalled at Soweida since June 25. They 
report that they were given a very 
favorable reception. The town was 
| decorated with French and Druse 

This auspicious beginning is 
to augur well for the delicate 
the delegates, which consists 


1 giving to the “Druse Mountain,” 


in 
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A rival personalities 

es hold sway, a regular 

1 n is hoped that 
| ‘will cooperate in this 
undertaking, and so assure a 


ts 28 gel and prosperity to 


| 


bel gress toca 


domini ons’ 


is the inten- 


| sary 
ised within e wh 


50 


the 
te every reenon to suppose that’ this 


a through. The 3 of the ex- 
) | hibition are. confident that this sum 


The dominion prime ministers in 


London have promised their support 
to the scheme, which will be an at- 


~ {tempt to bring home producers, manu- 


facturers, and merchants into direct 
touch with the products of the 
colonies and India. Apart from the 


* actual exhibition itself the oppor- 


tunity will be taken for the discussion 
ot problems incidental to the gov- 
ernment, development, and progress 
of the Empire. . 

The Prince of Wales is president 


and ot the exhibition, and in making an 


appeal for the support of public 
bodies he said: It is, I am sure, un- 
necessary for me to emphasize the im- 
portance of the British Empire» Ex- 
‘hibition, not only in its permanent 
character as the home of the British 
trade exhibitions and British sport, 
but also in its particular purpose and 
as a means of developing the re- 
sources and trade of the Empire. I 
am convinced that it is only by a gen- 
eral revival of trade that we may 
hope to reduce the amount of un- 
employment in this. country and bring 
happiness and prosperity to the 
homes of thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, who have been passing 
through a long-drawn period of de- 
pression and distress.” 


Desirability of the Crystal Palace 


The exhibition will in reality take 
the place of the great show which was 
to have been held in 1915 at. the 
Crystal Palace under the name of the 
British Dominions Exhibition, and 
concerning which meetings had been 
held in 1913. For obvious reasons the 
exhibition was never held, and since 
then the Crystal Palace has become 
the home of grim war relics which 
show the progress, technically and 
otherwise of the great conflict. 

It „ certainly have * appro- 
stal Palace had been 
chosen as the venue of the 1923 S thew. 
for it was this historic building which 
in 1851 housed the great exhibition in 
Hyde Park. Concerning this “mother 
of exhibitions” Lord Redesdale said: 
“I am old enough to remember and to 
have been a frequent visitor at the 
first great exhibition in 1851, It was 
a mighty and a new departure due to 
a wise and far-seeing Prince. It was 
in itself a,scene of rare beauty, and it 
at once struck the imagination of the 
people, and was imitated over and 
over again. Its- successors in many 
parts of the world outstripped its pro- 
portions manyfold, but none could 
equal its fairy-like charm, It was a 
great gathering together of the citi- 
zens, and in more senses than one was 
a revelation, and its home was pic- 
turesque and dainty.” Lord Redes- 
dale, speaking of the colonizing genius 
of the English people, added that “the 
only people who have really the spirit 
of colonization are the English, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch.” 


International Friendship Fostered 


There is and always has been a 
tendency in certain quarters ad- 
versely to criticize the value of great 
exhibitions as promoters of commer- 
cial and industrial relations’ between 
countries, but the official view of the 
British Government, apart from its 
present practical and very substantial 
financial support of the 1923 show, 
has been demonstrated the Board 


cannot be too often repeated ot Trade, which as the ‘result of in- 


quiries declared that exhibitions prop- 
erly authorized and conducted were of 
great value to the countries partici- 
pating. 

There is also the important ques- 
tion of international friendship and 
understanding engendered or fostéred 
by these shows. As an instance of 
this it is interesting to mention the 
Panama exhibition at which Australia 
took part. The Governor-General re- 
ceived from the President of the 
United States the following message: 

“I thank your Excellency for your 
congratulations upon the success at- 
tending the opening of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, due 
in no small degree to your Common- 
wealth g participation. I shall be 
td to receive the distinguished 
tizens of Australia who are to repre- 
oat your “government at the San 
Francisco exposition, and shall take 
pleasure in personally assuring them 
of this government's and. my own 
deep appreciation of the interest 
whith has been manifested in Aus- 
tralia in this celebration.” 

To Be Imperial in Character 

The proposed exhibition at Wem- 
bley,; near. London, will not be inter- 
national in character but imperial. 
The same advantages in regard to.un- 
derstanding will, however apply, and 


Ahere can be no doubt but that, if the 


show is properly and attractively 
e eee it will go far in the all-to- 
be-desired direction of still more 
clozely knitting together the Empire. 
At the inception of an ambitious 


scheme such as this, the financial as- 


meetings at Wellesley 


which organizations are holding | pect looms prominently on the hori- 
College. 


zon, and to put the matter on a sound 


al 


be the N Wembley will 
be thee Mecca of an im imperialists as 
well as the mass of 1 general public. 


BRITISH INQUIRY 
INTO WOOL PRICES 


e Seheons to: Gusb ‘Allegid 
Profiteering Would National- 
ize Whole Textile Industry 


By The sat eee special 

LONDON, England — There were 
‘many charges. of profiteering during 
the wär, but of the numerous cases 
investigated by committees acting on 
behalf of the government there were 


none so glaring, and which hit the 
people so hard, as the profiteering in 
the woolen industry. A public-spirited 
gentleman of Bradford fought the 
authorities so hard and persistently 
that the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry became absolutely neces- 
sary to arrest the growing discon- 
tent which the publication of the 
profits made by the woolen manufac- 
turers and dealers was creating. 

Admitting that the profiteering was 
not so outrageous as the ex parte 
statement made out when the other 
side of the story was known, even 
the committee of inquiry, character- 
istically moderate and cautious as 
these committees are, could not help 
describing the various and maltitudi- 
nous transactions which took place 
from the time the product was manu- 
factured until it was sold across the 
counter as being quite unnecessary 
and only served to hide and increase | 
the profits which were being made. 

An echo of the proceedings is heard 
arising out of a scheme prepared by | 
a committee representing the Labor 
Party, the Trade Union Congress, the 
Cooperative Union, the Triple Alli- 
ance, and some of the largest trade 
unions in the country, wherein it is 
‘proposed that the principal raw ma- 
terial, wool, should be bought, im- 
ported and distributed by the state. 
Aithough the full detail of the scheme 
is not yet available in officially pub- 
lished form, a forecast has been is- 
sued from which it can be gathered 
that the final solution of the problem, 
in the opinion of the committee, is 
to be found in the nationalization of 
‘the wool textile industry. 


Proposals for Nationalization 

This is not regarded as immediately 
practicable or desirable as applying 
to the entire industry. It is. sug- 
gested that the wool-cembing sec- 


‘tion, where considerable unification 
has already been effected, might be 
nationalized at once, as well as the 
sorting, carbonizing and shoddy man- 
ufacturing firms. As regards worsted 
spinning and manufacturing, finish- 
ing and ancillary processes, hosiery 
manufacturing, and blanket and flan- 
nel manufacturing, it is proposed that 
they should, in the ‘first instance, 
come under public control while re- 
maining under private ownership. | 
There would appear to be little 


prospect of establishing government States are closely interwoven. Under 


control in the presént temper of the 
public, though not so much perhaps 
because of any deep-rooted objection | 
to control as such. For, in spite of 
a well-organized attack by the press 
against control of any kind, the ma- 
jority of the people have a fairly 
lively recollection of the heights 
toward which the common neces- 
saries of life were soaring but for 
the action of the government, par- 
ticularly in the appointment of the 
former Lord Rhondda as Food Con- 


troller, who set about his task in a 


noble and courageous manner. It 
would, it was felt, be necessary to 
appoint another minister to guide the 
destinies of a Ministry of Wool and 
Wool Textiles. 


Statesmanlike Procedure 
Control would take pretty much the 
same form as it did during the war; 


profits would be controlled, cost rec- 


ords instituted, and the books of firms 


examined when thought necessary. 
The state would therefore assume full 
responsibility for the control and 
development of the whole industry, 
but it would not exercise that power 
immediately. 

Other suggestions are that the state 
would also provide woolen manufac- 
turers with wool, wool tops and 
shoddy at fixed prices; worsted spin- 
ners and manufacturers would be en- 
titled to a flat rate of return on their 
capital, to which individual firms 
would be allowed an additional sum 
arranged upon an efficiency bonus 
scheme. All profits remaining would 
accrue to the state, to be used by a 
board of trustees responsible to a 
Minister of the Crown, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing other undertak- 
ings in the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry. 

On the whole, as far as the forecast 
can give, the recommendations carry 
all the indications of being a very 
statesmanlike and practicable scheme 
and are, moreover, particularly free 
from the violently vituperative lan- 
guage usually associated with prof- 
iteering. 


of reciprocity as set forth in the 


is to emphasize the obvious. It is like 


or satiety spirit with one’s own im- 


of trust and faith and good will. This 


1 to undermine the faith of peo- 


jon her books. 
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Lues of Mutual Advantage 


„ tinsltinin Malebon tueptoe: 
from its Canadian News Office . 


‘OTTAWA, Ontario—That there is a 
complementary economic interest be- 
~ | tween Canada and the United States, | 
and that the future trade. policy of the 
two countries ht to be conducted 
along the sensible lines of mutual ad- 
vantage, is the opinion expressed by 
T. A. Crerar. leader of the Progressive 
Party in the Dominion. The Progres- 
sive Party's leader hopes for a better 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries in the years to come. 
In 1911, Mr. Crerar was a supporter 


Laurier-Fielding-Patetson agreement 
with the United States. It is further 
safe to say that the great bulk of his 
present following in the west were 
similarly imclined. Owing to the new 
United States tariff bill and its effect 
upon Canadian markets, the issue of 
reciprocity promises to be revived 
during the next general election. 

In the course of an exclusive inter- 
view given to The Christian Science 
Monitor here, Mr. Crerar said: 

“To talk about the desirability of 
the maintenance of friendly relations 
between Canada and the United States 


talking about presérving a brotherly 


mediate relations. Political life, how- 
ever, has the habit of playing strange 
tricks upon people in the mass; and 
often, fears and. suspicions are 
aroysed between, nations to serve selt- 
ish individual ends. The supreme 
part of statesmanship today is to let 
the people of: different nations touch 
each other at as many points as pos- 
sible; and to encoyrage in an ever- 
‘widening field of humanity the spirit 


should ‘be particularly true of the 
parts played by political leaders and 
teachers, and by the mighty daily and 
weekly press of the United States and 
Canada. 


Common Sense Idealism 

“The recent world war and the un- 
satisfying conclusion of it as ex- 
pressed in the Treaty of. Versailles 
have had the subtle and insidious ten- 


ple in such ideals as‘ international 
peace and amity. For the time being 
the more vicious faith in power and 
self-possession seems to have domi 
nation. In the face of all this, the 
history of North American develop- 
ment for 100 years stands as an elo- 
quent testimony to the world that it 
is possible for two peopies to progress 
and flourish, and at the same time live 
side by side along an imaginary divid- 
ing line of 4000 miles without a 
fortress or a sentinel, and in the spirit 
of peace and good will. 

“The fact that Canada has grad- 
ually evolved into the status of na- 
tionhood, enjoying all the rights of 
self-government the United States pos- 
sesses, and in the years to come is 
bound to become even a more distinc- 
tive unit in the English-speaking 
world than she is today, makes it not 
only desirable but essential to the 
most vital interests of these two coun- 
tries, and indeed to the world at large, 
that the lesson of the past century in 
this North American continent should 
be recalled and recalled, so that its 
message of common sense idealism 
may be impressed indelibly upon the 

popular mind of these two great 
neighborhoods. 


Fordney Tanff Bill 


“In matters of trade and finance the 
fortunes of Canada and the United 


normal conditions, Canada is the best 
| customer which the United States has 
Two-thirds of Canada’s 
total trade is done with her neighbor 
to the scuth. While at present we im- 
port from the Unitéd St.tes much more 
than we export to that country, our 
exports to the neighboring republic 
have increased more rapidly -during 
the past five years than imports. A 
marked growth in the exports of food- 
stuffs from Canada to the United States 
has been seen since 1915. 

“The Fordney tariff legislation, if it 
is adopted at Washington, will likely 
cut off at least $170,000,000 worth of 
Canadian food products from entering 
the markets of the United States. And 
inasmuch as that amount of foodstuffs 
going into the United States from 
Canada last year was paid for by vari- 
ots kinds of goods, mainly manufac- 
tures, which. we brought over here, 


there will be just that much less busi-|> 


ness done between these two countries 
as the result‘of the Fordney legisla- 
tion. Agriculture is now, and will be 
for years to come, Canada’s dominat- 
ing industry. Cattle and wheat can 


be raised more cheaply and more 


easily in Canada than anything else, 
due to large areas of cheap and fertile 
land. 


“There are complementary economic | 


interests between Canada and the 
United States, and one cannot but hope 
that the future trade policy of these 
two countriés may be conducted along 


"special to Te Chetatian Selenee Monitor 
from its Hastern News Office 


NEW ‘YORK; New York—Henry P. 
Curran, Republican -Ooalition candi- 
date for Mayor, has announced a plat- 
form in which he declares for en- 
forcement ot all laws without fear or 


favor, but with a decent respect for 
the privacy of the American home, and 
for the Constitution ot A United 
Stätes.“ . 

For a time there was . that Mr. 
Curran would include a plank satis- 
factory to the wets, but it is conceded 
that the above plank covers the re- 
quirements of the drys, whose lead- 
ers are opposed to search of homes 
without proper warrant, despite the 
attempt of the wets to represent the 
drys’ as in favor of what is called 
pestiferous enforcement. 

Mr. Curran wants more homes, 
more schools, more playgrounds, 
parks and beaches. He appeals for 
better transit at a five-cent fare, more 
subways, and dismissal. of ‘the policy 
r “petty political obstruction.” He 
insists upon home rule for the city. 
Asking full value for each taxpayer’s 
dollar spent, he sads: 

“Less talk about ‘the people, and 
more work that really helps the peo- 
ple, will bring this-about.” .- 

He calls for intelligent development 
of port and harbor; fair play, fair 
hours and fair treatment for all city 
employees; disposal of the city's 
refuse without polluting the’ city; 
police administration free from favor- 
itism; inside or outside politics; 
proper charter revision to organize 
the, city’s financial system; proper 
city planning to Help people live near 
their work; courtesy and decency at 
Board of Estimate meetings, and 3 
board devoted to the city more than 
to its own political future and its per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. 


TUGS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

KINGSTON, Ontarie—Canadian for- 
warding companies that for years 
towed strings of barges down the St. 
Lawrence River, loaded with grain 
and coal, are gradually discarding 
tugs, which are found to be very ex- 
pensive. Large barges are being con- 
verted into steam barges, the engines 
of old steamers and tugs being placed 
in them. Thus one crew -takes the 
place of two, as each barge and tug 
had to carry its own complement, even 
to a cook. Few tows are n — 
on the St. Lawrence River 14 — 
Kingston. situated at the foot ot hake 
Ontario, and Montreal and Quebec. 


FOREIGN TAX SUIT 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Seeking 
to recover $270,000 alleged to have 
been paid as a foreign corporation 
excise tax held unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court, 54 
foreign corporations have brought 
suit and named Charles L. Burrill, 
former treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, as defendant. The action has 
been taken against Mr. Burrill both 
because the right to sue the Common- 
wealth is denied under the statute of 
limitations, and because the corpora- 
tions declare the former official 
threatened to restrain their . business 
unless the tax was paid 


e | Only 61 Seats Sccured by Labor 


Candidates in Local Govern- 
ment Elections Against’ Their 
e se: of 657 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Austratasian News Office . 
«BRISBANE, Queensiand—Local. gov- 
ernment elections in Queensland have 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat 
of the Labor representatives, who se- 
cured only 61 seats to their opponents’ 
657. For the first time the system of 
adult suffrage, introduced by . the 
Labor government in place of the 
ratepayers franchise, was in opera- 
tion. The municipal contests there- 
fore had much the same significance 
as 4 general parliamentary election. 
Property owners had greatly feared 
the effect on local government of the 
new adult suffrage, as it was thought 
that contro] would be taken out of the 
hands of those who paid the rates and 
placed with those who would spend 
freely and raise rates because the 
burden fell on other shoulders." The 
amazing result has curprised both 
sides. The Nationalist Party, which 
is in opposition to Labor, delares 
that the voting has shown unmistak- 
ably that the present Labor govern- 
ment in Queensland is not acceptable 
to the people. 


Workers Apathetic 

E. G. Theodore, the Premier, attrib- 
utes the wholesale rejection of Labor 
candidates to apathy on the part of 


those concerned. 

“The results are rather surprising,” 
said Mr. Theodore, “and can. only, be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
workers took no interest in the elec- 
tions. They evidently thought that 
the pettifogging affairs of local gov- 
ernment can be safely left to the Tory 
politicians. I know of nothing else 
that can account for the position.“ 

While the majority of Nationalist 
critics attribute the result of the civic 
elections to antagonism against the 
state government, and emphasize this 
by pointing out that the Premier and 
members of his Cabinet took an active 
part in the campaign yet all four 
Labor members of Parliament, who 
tried for municipal honors were de- 
feated, others consider that the re- 
sults of Labor control of the Sydney 
City Council has been an object lesson. 
How far the récent Labor congress in 
Melbourne, which was captured by the 
extremists, affected the result cannot 
be gauged, but the wide publicity 
given to that gathering made Queens- 
landers familiar with results. 


Local Issues Not Responsible 


That purely local issues were not 
responsible for the débacle is shown . 
by the widespread character of the - 
polling. In practically all the cities 
ana. large towns which had been re- 
garded as likely to cast a heavy Labor 
vote the’ downfall was marked, and 
even such semi-Socialist centers as 
Rockhampton and Mount Morgan dis- 
appointed the leaders of Labor. 

Comment in Sydney, the New South 
Wales capital, showed that Labor 
aldermen saw in the Queensland re- 
turns a swing of the pendulum against 
Labor and-as an indication that at the 
next parliamentary elections the pres- 
ent government would be very hard 
pressed and might find it difficut to 
obtain even the smallest majority. 
Civic reform aldermen, who are op- 
posed to Labor control in city politics, 
declared that the northern munici- 
palities were determined to save 
Queensland from the caucus rule ob- 
taining in Sydney civic affairs. 


HANAN’S 


ARE NOW READY 
FOR FALL 


Go to.any Hanan shoe store and you 


1 


* 


ap ee 


will find waiting for you the authen- 


tic Fall fashions 


allied accessories for 


women. 


in footwear and 
men and 


Oxfords, slippers, sandals, ornaments 


and hosiery—for those whe demand 
the maximum in Quality, Prestige 


and Economy! They are ready now! 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Moniter 


There is charm and dignity in a living room such as this 


that caps the. projecting ‘corners, within the recess of the bay window, 


is better. Hüvint the pan ready, sift 
1% tumblers of sugar four times. 
Sitt 1 tumbler of flour with 1 tea- 


Made in Summer” Nes strip of the velvet reenforced the 


Very dark blue silk cords. run 


we) nee. filtered through Holland, and 
, later a direct Flemish ence began 


* | N the room. and in simplicity of design to the 
— ot 5 tc exert itself, especially. in the textile 


style of Queen Anne; aid the “ladder 


wie n the 10 The window curtains of cream tat- 5 
IS am Sey vely gh : feta are in pleasing eee e back” chair. Both pieces, which re- P resents through a stitched casing’ at the top| spoonful of cream of tartar feur 
fiect the discriminating taste of the Although when packing to move of the bag gather.it closely and pre- times. The flour is quite important 
and that used 


to the highest results, 
on purpose for cakés is greatly to be 
desired, although any flour can be 
used. 
If using a gas oven, light it after the 
flour and sugar are sifted, and the 
eggs broken. This will let the oven 
heat while the rest of the process is 
carried on. Beat the eggs until very 
stiff. Add the sugar and beat hard, al- 
ways using the same stroke in beating. 
The longer these are beaten together, 
the better, but do not beat at all after 
adding the flour; simply fold that in 


vent the contents from tumbling out. 
The*two square lower corners of the 
bag are folded over until they meet in 
the very center of the bottom seam 
where they are caught with the glis- 
tening bead tassels saved from the 
broken French chain. 

An irresistible remnant of sheer 
white French batiste cross barred 
with hair-fine lines of drawn work is 
to be fashioned into a warm weather, 
smock, the collar and cuffs of corn 
flower blue organdy left from a sum- 
mer frock. 


of Queen An: draperies and valance of “wedgwood 
blue” velvet, which are ornamented 
with a soft fringe of the same color | 
5 pray and with old gold tassels. ‘This 16 in 
r excellent taste, and the color harmon- 
enn ee ee de very little had deen accomplished | es pertectiy with the blue back- 
_. Mepeciahy * his | during the Puritan days, when only! ground of the cabinets on the adja- 
_Bagiand, this s <j cent wall, which, in turn, affords a 
—— ‘of as much of the former art had been | perfect medium for the display of the 
— lovely “Lowestoft” china within. things, has covered the floor with a 
_ Bistor ; And now we come to what is per- charmingly effective carpet having a 
e 2 7 heps the most charming feature ef plain field of mulberry en- 


from one city to another, the contents 
of every box and bundle were not 
carefully sorted, one glance being 
enough to bring a hasty labeling, 
“Odds and Ends,” unpacking was. done 
more. carefully; And .what treasures 
were brought to light when the four 
years’ accumulation of odds and ends 
was finally sorted! 

A stamped chemise of wonderfully 
fine nainsook, with plenty of embroid- 
ery floss, the skeins not even cut— 


decorator, 8 the same dignified 
grace that characterizes the rest of 
the furnishings and the style of deco- 
ration portrayed, and are excellent 
specimens of Chippendale’s best work 
and an. eloquent testimony to his 
genius. 3 

.To complete the work, the artist, 
with a true sense of the fitness of 


All this was very tortunate indeed, 


— it was R * 2 — ot 
een Anne this a evelop- 
tere vas We French | ment reached a very high point of ex- 


3 5 the room — the fireplace. A happier) riched and relieved with a broad bor- 
the logical re- cellence. The architecture of the 


“ae died sélection for this style of decoration; der in green and gold design. 


i a . — 
* t ot ‘of Charles 1 with was good, solid and simple, and could hardly have been made. What; The monotony of the ceiling is] materials bought in an ambitious With i 
8 1 mn period : | : ngenuity and patience, and/ with lo entle strokes, Add one tea- 
2 nrietta Ma 6: , sister of the King of was characterized by ‘elegance rather | à superb example of elegance, dignity | tastefully relieved by the classic deco-| moment some three years before— the expenditure of. but very little 8 almond or rose flavoring, 
| d fine work was done and simplicity, and how perfectly is; ration broken at the corners and by] were set aside to be fashioned into a money, almost any piece box can be while folding in the flour. Just as 


-grandeur.- The furniture was 
- although un- also dignified and graceful, and all the 
rt of it was later other features of ornament were 
Ber Jen e ot marked by a charm and elegance 


soon as the flour is incorporated, pour 
into pan and put into oven, turning the 
fire very low. A hot oven makes the 
cake tough, and it does not rise to its 
best height. The lower the fire can be 
and bake the cake the better and 
lighter it is. 

It takes from 40.to 60 minutes to 
bake; when done take from oven and 
invert over a paper, that the air may 
circulate all around the tin. All angel 
cake tins are made with “feet” at the 
top—that is, they have projecting 
pieces for the express purpose of in- 
verting the pan. 


To Clean Marble 


sure-to-be-appreciated gift for a tavor- 
{te cousin, 

A strip of handkerchief linen ‘sent 
to be just large enough to cut into 
three glove-size hankerchiefs and the 
cover for a chamois money case. The 
edges of the handkerchiefs were care. 
fully rolled then whipped with col- 
ored mercerized floss left from cross 
stitching a. towel. Tiny initials were 
embroidered. in the border color, blue 
on one, rose on another, and lavender 

Jon the third, 

The money case cover was made in 
envelope style, the square corn 
flap buttoning down with two small 
pearl buttons. The ends of a yard- 
long piece of washable ribbon halt an 


the decorated molding of the cornice. 
Both these styles of ornament are 
copied from the architecture of the 
ancient Greeks, which, like so many 
of their beautiful artistic expressions, 
have been and always will be used 
with excellent effect in the laudable 
efforts made to attain perfection in 
decorative art. It is these superb 
refinements that enhance the beauty 


made to supply as many or even more 
gifts as were evolved from this par- 
ticular collection of “odds and ends.” 


To Make Angel Cake 


at Home 


One of the finest angel cakes ever 
seen was made at home and baked in 
& spas oven, said one woman to her 
friend, Other ovens would work just 
as well if the fire could be controlled 
equally. The baking is one of the 
most important parts of angel-cake 
making, though each step, simple as 


n adapted to and in harmony with the 
rest of the decorations! Of plain 
white marble, well balanced by the 
two plain pilasters with fluted capitals 
supporting a plain frieze decorated 
only with a delicate urn design in the 
center and rosettes at each end, The 
cornice of this charming entablature 
is set off and relieved by a neat dentil 
decoration running across the entire 
front and round the two ends; and of any artistic creation and that exert 
the grate, selected with the same care a charming influence in the treatment 
for dignity and simple ¢legance, is, of this Queen Anne room. 

8 by a ws border of 2 1 

marble, which blends admirably with 

the fireplace. The tout ensemble is a F Or Instant Chocolate 
veritable. masterpiece of art, aud what It often chances that hot chocolate 
could set it off to better advantage is wanted quickly. It takes a little 


be aly. nce, and mu 
[eo > (aap 


was this period. then, when the 
of both the artist and of the 
had attained a remarkable de- 
‘gree of perfection and refinement, that 
| as Queen Anne, and it is a 
ed and decorated in this 
‘that is the subject of the draw- 
reproduced here. 
mere glance at the sketch im- 
FEE 
mating features ef the style— the 


charm, the dignity, the grace and the 


elegance—which by their very quali- 


attainments in. the decoration of a 


and give such richness and color to 
the whole scheme than the superb, 
painted panel above, with its beautiful 
birds and flowers? 

The keynote of simplicity is again 
struck with the ornaments on the 
mantel itself, comprising a clock in 


usually the center of plain if not severe design, 


end a luster ornament on each side. 
These lusters are peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the style, as the cutting of glass 


time to melt the chocolate and blend 
with the milk properly, so the mixture 
will de smooth and rich. An easy 
way. and one that practically assures 
a smooth delicious beverage, is to 
make a chocolate sirup and xeep it 
on hand ready for use. Chocolate 
sirup: Take an ounce of bitter or 
baking chocolate, scrape or grate it, 
melt over very low fire, add one cup 
of boiling water, and stir. To this 


inch» wide were securely sewed to the 
énds of the linen cover. The chamois 
case was made just a little smaller 
than this linen cover, but long enough 
to allow folded bills ‘to be slipped in 
easily. 
Three narrower stripe of linen, plus 
a bit of dainty lace, were made into 3 
bonnet to be tucked in a letter bound 
for the school friend in Honolulu. 
A linen towel, half hemstitched, 


it. is, should be followed carefully. 
Use the whites of 12 eggs; and have 
them as cold as possible. We break 
them on a large platter and whip 
with a wire spoon; it seems to make 
the eggs lighter than an egg-beater 
that whirls ground. ‘We try to do all 
the beating of the cake the same way. 
If one is making this cake without 
help, line the tubed pan in the bottom 
‘with paraffine paper first, but do not 


Figures 


First dust them well and ten wash 
them with a weak solution of hydro- 
chloric acid and cold water, finishing 
off with a washing of plain cold water. 
Never use soap for marbles, as it 
spoils the color, ~ 


ee prisma for such ornaments and for} add two cups of sugar and let boil a was put aside with the chemise, to be e 
5 chandeliers was first introduced just] moment or two. If the mixture does finished and marked with the initials Frease. It is best to keep a pan on Cleanliness 
as: prior to the time of Queen Anne by the not look smooth and well blended. of a girl whois to be a next spring purpose for angel-cake making. The 
35 Huguenots, who fied from France and remove from the fire and beat a little bride. pan we use is about nine to ten inches d C f rt 
+2 sought refuge in England and else-| as it cools. Rehest, and add a-table-| Two skeins of soft. French biue| in diameter and about four to five an Como 
1 5 where to avoid religious persecution| spoonful of vanilla extract. Bottle wool left from knitting a sweater| inches in height. The cake fills it 
2 after the revocation of the Edict ot tor use. It may be strained if it were made into a cunning baby full and rises above the top, when it 
ee Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685; needs it. To make the chocolate Tor jacket bordered with white wool left comes Out as it ought to. Some pin a 
ek The rest of the furnishings com- drink, heat a cup of milk for esch] from marking army socks. strip of paper so that it comes above 
es) prise an elegant needlework fire-| service wanted, stir in one table-; A gcrap ot Chinese embroidery in the pan top, to give more depth, but : 
m screen of chaste design and pleasing| spoonful of the chocolate sirup tor exquisite colorings was used for the % *Uficiently large pan to begin with | 
1 proportion; and in delightful harmony each cup of milk. This makes an] cover of a pincushion—one vith a OOS t class depe 
BANG place. and with the armchair to its left and with almost instant chocolate.-that is as-| white imitation ivory frame to match | 
ert navigator All the the easy chair to the right. Both these suredly smooth and delicious. the much-favored white toilet sets. 2 
e arp urge, plein. chairs are graceful yet-simple in de- A little ground cinnamon, is a har-| A “left over” of dark brown, heavy Int ted in Li ? un mar 
not only did m cult cler sign, and are beautiful examples ot monizing flavor, and adds a preserva- silk poplin has been made inte an et. I nere ted in Linens 
‘ | its * deeper tone 2 that celebrated eighteenth century tive effect, as well, on the sirup. fective case for a pine pillow—one of If so, we are pleased to 
. 7 al: an and below ‘the. r, Thomas. Chippendale, | those delightfully. fragrant, -woodsy remind ‘you that this has 
Of the advanced | the entire length whose genius will be forever Fot Potato Salad Bits of home tu that seem, 
gee one admir broad dado. delig memorated in a style of furniture he Ihen found in shops, always to be 
5 aiged to goo fatively dtvided from the paneling by | evolved from the Anne. The Put a generous lump of butter in covered with very coatse white cloth, | 
"Of the Ga 4 narrow dg! This former, that is, the one to the left, 16 the casserole and let it melt over low or with cheap tan crash’ stenciled in T. D. WHITNEY | 
the rare | type of decc upholstered in popular petit point, heat. Let a good-sized sliced onion | unlovely gng and banal mottoes. COMP | 
wy the about and the latter, the one to the right, in| simmer therein for à minute or two.] A piece of midnight blue velvet, and OMrANT 
mahogany ctu embroidered. brocade of soft:mulberry ; Add about as much hot water as there i 
} begun to b tones. is butter, @ little vinegar, pepper and , 
eak-~which had The small footstool is a charthing| salt, 3 or 4 cloves, 2 or 3 bay leaves, 
at exclusively and a little sugar according to taste, ) 
and let this zimmer for a few minutes : 
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under cover. Then put in the sliced 
boiled potatoes and let it all heat 
slowly about 5 to 10 minutes, mean- 
while mixing it carefully. This is 
delicious served hot with cold meat.’ 


dos. Sample 10e. 
4e. Sample ze. 
365 W. 116 K., N. 1. 


| Hall i horpe, 36 Redeliffe 34. Ls. w. 10 
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aun strong. Sales 15,000 bales. 
1000 bales, no American. 
‘| 15.154.; full middling 14. 70; middling 


At the highest 
distant deliveries 
mark. 


England — Spots 
prices 
/ Receipts 
Good_mid- 
Gling 15.15d; middling 14.25d. Futures 
At 12.45 p. m. American mid- 


fair 16.85d.; good middling 


14.254; low middling 13.454; good or- 
dinary 12.40d.; ordinary 11.654. 


LOAN ON DOMESTIC 
SALES OF COTTON 


‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


[Announcement has been made by 


1 the United States War Finance Cor- 


Wao Baek 
Sy ia. . 
. 


in California to assist in 
exportation of canned fruits. 
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An Anglo-American syndicate with 
ot 12,000,000 kronen has 
formed for the purpose of en- 
bring to increase the radium out- 
at Joachinsthal, near Carlsbad, 

h from Inns- 


according to a 
bruck. It is intended to raise the 


present’ annual output to four grams. 
The value of each gram is about 10,- 

kronen. 5 
A report to the United States De- 
of Commerce from Calcutta, 
that the cultivated acre- 


3.413,00 tons. The estimate 
emaining area is 432,000 

13,000 tons. | 
Reports to the United States In- 
te Commerce Commission from 
1 railroads show a net oper- 
come of $68,451,000 for July, 
with a deficit of $11,452,000 
, 1920. It is expected that all 
1 railroads will show a net 
| $75,000,000. The total 
$454,255,000, against $518,831,000 
and operating expe were 
against $6508,611,000 


sugar crop is esti- 
000,000 long tons, or 100,- 
ess than last year. The 
beet crop is estimated at 
„or 10 per cent less 

. United States sugar 

ts for the remainder of the 
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Competition for Money 

The Prime Minister is not slow to 
recognise the present lamentable state 
of the money market. Australia must 
Arens all her windows to attract Brit- 
igh ters and the British public. 
Moreever, Mr. Hughes is not slow to 
realize that in addition to the dif- 


ficult money situation, Australia has 


& formidable competitor in British 
municipalities. It is only of recent 
years that these corporations, whose 
security is above reproach, have to 
any gréat extent come into the money 
market, and as they offer 6 per cent 
on a “gilt edge“ security, the public 
is attracted to this practically new 
investment of the highest order. In- 
vestors usually préfer to invest their 
savings in home securities, if the in- 
terest is sufficiently attractive, and 
Mr. Hughes sees funds, that in the 
ordinary way would gravitate to Aus- 
tralia, being thus diverted. The po- 
sition is serious and must be faced. 
The resourceful Mr. Hughes therefore 
calls the London financiers together 
and tells them that Australia offers 
exceptional inducements for British 
capital. He made a strong case out 
of the bank depositors in the Com- 
monwealth, reminding his audience 
that in 1901 the production of Aus- 
tralia was £114,000,000, and in 1918 
it had increased to £298,000,000. The 
check-paying bank deposits in 1919 
were 2 24 000 000, savi banks 
E128, 00,000, a gross total of E377, 000, 
000, or per capita £73 148. 10d. ‘as 
against £62 4s. 10d. per capita for 
the United Kingdom, £43 88. 9d. for 
Canada and £23 138. 1d. for France. 
The capital invested in banks, which 
was nearly £ 25,000,000, gave an aver- 
age last dividend of 101-5 and a net 
return of 62-3 per cent; shipping 
companies showed,a dividend of 11% 
and a net return of 9%, and indus- 
trial companies 8.87 and a net return 


of 7.41. These were 1921 figures. The 


net return for industries in the 
United Kingdom was 6.99. 

Warming up to his theme, the Prime 
Minister declared that the national 
capital of Australia. was £1,530,000,- 
000, which gave an average of £318 
per head, being the same average as 
that ot the United Kingdom, and ex- 
ceeded that of any other country ex- 
cept the United States of America. Mr. 
Hughes maintained that Australia was 
making steady progress, and at the 
same time was not sacrificing her 
ideals. Her advance was made with 


Cross a white population, on practically an 


Anglo-Saxon basis. He illustrated the 
strides, made in manufactures and 
other industries in that the total trade 
of Australia in the year 1901 was 
£52,000,000, whereas last year it ex- 
ceeded £248,000,000. 
Review of Debts 

Mr. Hughes spoke with pride of the 
fact that before the war, the Common- 
wealth Government had practically no 
national debt beyond about £.20,000,- 
000, excluding, of course, indebted- 
ness of the Australian states. Today, 
the Commonwealth itself owed about 
£ 400,000,000, mostly spent on running 
the war, and of this huge sum it was 
worthy of note that the greater’ part 
had been raised in Australia, which, 


to quote Mr. Hughes, “spoke volumes. 
for. their stability, their wealth, and 


their patriotism.” They were not sat- 
isfied, however, and wanted more men 
for the fertile land. The Crown till 
owned 890,000,000 acres, and for its 


mission Refuses Right to De- 
troit United and the Reasons 


DETROIT, Michigan—The Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission in refus- 

ng Detroit United the right to issue 
a stock dividend amounting to 
$385,000, says in part; “Approval of 
issuance of a stock dividend is a mat- 
ter of discretion. commission 
ought not to exercise its discretion in 
favor of a company which violates the 
law of the state and flouts its pledged 
word.” This refers, it is believed, to 
the company’s refusal to file fare rates 
according to the Glaspie Act. Opinfon 
says further: “Issuance of a. stock diy- 
dend means only that surplus garn- 
ings are transferred to capital and 
certificates of stock issued against 
them. ' 

“If the company has earned, as it 
claime,; a fair return, an addition to 
its surplus, capitalizing contributions 
of the public t the stockholders, re- 
sults in the public being compelled to 
contribute a fair return on a surplus 
accumulated from what, in excess of 
a fair return, the company has taken 
from the public. 

Detroit United Railways already has 
80 many bonds and so much stock out- 
standing that its shares are worth 
considerably less than par in the open 
market. 

“To say the least, actual value of 
the company’s lines where Franchises 
have expired, or will expire, is uncer- 
tain, speculative and conjectural and 
forms an altogether unsatisfactory 
basis for a stock dividend. The com- 
pany’s immediate prospective losses 
appear.to demand the most skillful 
husbanding of its surplus, rather than 
creation of a liability in perpetuity.” 


TRADING SLOW IN 
LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Easiness in the 
monetary situation was counteracted 
as an influence on the-stock exchange 
markets yesterday by uncertainty 
over the Irish problem. Trading was 
slow and without feature. The oil 
group was neglected and it lost 
ground. Shell. Transport and Trad- 
ing was 4% and Mexican Eagle 5x. 

In sympathy with the staple, rubber 
shares were dull. Changes in the in- 
dustrial section were narrow and ir- 
regular. Hudson's Bay was 6; Kaf- 
firs were harder but quiet. 

Investment buying sustained the 
gilt-edged list, Dollar descriptions 
were quiet but firm with the New 
York exchange. French loans wa- 
vered with the franc, Profit taking 
caused Argentine rails to droop. 
Home rails were flabby and without 
leadership. 

Consols for money 47%, Grand 
Trunk 5%, DeBeers 13%, Rand Mines 
25%, bar silver 38% per ounce, ‘money 
2% per cent. Discount rates—short 
bills 4 per cent. Three month’s bills 
4% per cent. 


FURTHER GAINS IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
market continued strong yesterday, 
leaders adding one to six points to 
their regent recoveries. Mexican Pe- 
troleum led the upward movement, 
with an extreme gain of 5% points. 
Crucible Steel, General Electric, 
Chandler Motor, American Sugar and 
Manati Sugar registered substantial 
gains. Oils, motors and investment 
rails made their best quotations in 
the later dealings, when the general 
list eased moderately on profit-taking. 
Call money was firm with 5% per 
cent the ruling rate. Sales totaled 
636,300 shares. 

The market closed strong: Chand- 
ler 47, up 3; Corn Products 72%, up 
2%; Mexican Petroleum 114%, up 5%; 
Northern Pacific 76%, up 3; Atlantic 
Gulf 27, up 1%; Canadian Pacific 
113%, up 1%; International Paper 
45%, up 1%; Marine preferred 44%, 
off 1%. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Wed. Tues, Parity 
$2.71% $3.70 


development it needed railways and Lire 


irrigation and water conservation. 
This development, however, could not 
be made effective without money. 


especially in Australia, 


ny tor "The Christian Science Monster 


e have con- 


3 3 ae 
m wool markets 


tinwed: dull during the past week, the 
, markets abroad have been exceedingly 


int 1 


and cables to hand indicate 
n buying—in anticipation 


lof the -permenent tariff, apparently— 


has deen responsible in no little 
sure for the rise in prices, more 
There has 


been desultory business transacted 


© during the past week. Here and 


there one finds a house which has 
been able to do a fair business in cer- 
tai: wools, at unchanged rates but on 
the whole the market has been quiet. 
Principally, the demand seems to 
have been for fine wools, both scoured 
aud greasy, and fair quantities of 

wools of a quality have been 


| sold, including more or less western 


i, which it is derstood has 
real around 50 cents. There has 
deen a call for fine greasy clothing 
wodls, including some Montevideo 
woolg at about 55060 cents, clean 
basis and some territory wools at 
around 60@63 cents, clean, while 
ays combing territory types are 
stills quotable at 65@70 cents in the 
original bags and really staple wools 
are hardly obtainable under 75 cents, 
clean basis, with graded fine staple 
held at 80@85 cents, clean basis. 


London Colonial Sales 


Interest has been attracted chiefly 
to the course of the foreign markets 
during the week. The strength which 
has been manifested at the London 
Colonial. wool auctions even from the 
opening day, has been surprising to 
many well-posted observers and no- 
where has greater surprise been ex- 
pressed than in the Yorkshire mar- 
ket, whence came the support chiefly 
on the opening day and from. which 
source the present series has de- 
rived its chief support. Germany and 
France have been less keen operators 
during the present sales than had been 
expected in view of their activities in 
the primary markets; although French 
buyers have been more in evidence 
as the sales have progressed but labor 
troubles in northern France and the 
decline of the mark in Germany had 


Ja marked restraining influence upon 


the buyers from the Continent, espe- 
cially in the opening days of the sale. 
The extent..to which German notes 
have been issued not oniy by the 
banks within local principalities but 
also by the Reichsbank in Berlin has 
reached alarming proportions and ac- 
counts chiefly for the decline in the 
value of the mark although the local 
issues are good for transactions only 
within the principality or township in 
which they are issued. 

In Australia, prices have shown an 
upward tendency again this week, 
especially on the choicer lots of 
merinos and fine crossbreds. In Mel- 
bourne the market has been buoydnt, 
and, according to some cabled ad- 
vices, even excited at times, as a re- 
sult of ‘steady buying for American 
account by one well-known import- 
ing agency. This buying is evidently 
in anticipation of the coming perma- 
nent tariff bill. No matter what tariff 
bill is enacted, there must be a cer- 
tain proportion of the wools consumed 
in this country imported and espe- 
cially will it be necessary to import 
the very fine wools if they are to be 
used in our mills, since these wools 
are not grown in this country to any 
great extent and the tendency of the 
western growers has of late years 
been eteadily away from fine wools to 
the heavy “mutton” sheep, which 
gives the biggest profit in meat and 
the largest yield of wool. Should the 
tariff bill which has been favored hy 
the growers be enacted, it would 
favor the importatioh of fine wools, 
as against the medium to coarse 
grades, since the growers want a 
duty on the clean scoured basis and 
this would result in a lower propor- 
tionate duty on the fine wools which 
shrink most and therefore produce the 
least number of clean pounds of wool. 
Liverpool Prices Up 

Prices at the Liverpool East India 
wool auttions, commencing Tuesday 
showed an all-round advance on the 
beat American styled wools, such as 
Jorias. Vicaneres and Kandahars of 
fully 5 per cent while yellow wools 
were up about 5 per cent and grays 
were hardly changed. Large Ameri- 
can orders were sent over for the sale, 
where a good selection of wools is 
being offered this week, as a result of 
the recent government ruling that 
under the Emergency Tariff Act these 
wools can be imported free of duty, 
they being thereby classed for practi- 
cal purposes as carpet wools, although 
they are just now understood to be 
in rather heavy demand for coarse 
wooled fabrics, such as tweeds. 

Interest seems to be fair in the 
showing of low grade wools which is 


-| being made by the government pre- 


ang thie made for stability, 8 


made revolution well-nigh im- 


* 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER STOCK 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—The National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton has 
increased its capitalization from $16,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. -The increase 
was made in the company’s second 
preferred stock, which was increased 
from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000. The 
fee paid the state government in the 


paratory to the sale of 5,000,000 
paunds which is to be held Thursday 
at Ford Hall. These wools are very 
Har to the wools which have been 
ered at other recent sales and are 
almost wholly of South American de- 
scriptions. Whether the carpet mills 
will be large buyers of these wools as 
they have in some other recent sales 
is. a moot question, although the sales 
of carpets at auction in New York 
during the current week have been 
fairly successful, so far as the yard- 
age of carpets moved is concerned and 
prices seem to have been fairly well 
maintained. 
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holidays interfered with the hide busl- 
Best ox hides suitable for heaw s 


* 


by the advanees in tk wi 
and tanners are watching the pro 


deen quiet owing to the holidays, as 
most of the shoe factories closed 
down for the week. Medium and stout 
bends, however, are wanted, as the 
weather has broken, and stout boots 
will soon ‘be wanted. The demand for 
suitable bends from repairers is good 
again for the same reason. Rough 
dressing leather is in better demand, 
as the export demand has improved. 
Split hides are firmer‘in price, with 
a fair call fr the Continent and 
America for certain grades suitable 
for auto work. The trade is slow in 
upper stock, but prices are very firm, | 
as little is arriving from the United 
States, owing the state of the er- 


change, which ‘means something like}. 


a tax of 30 per cent on imported stock 
when the dollar is turned into the 
pound British. German patent and 
box are still selling below costs of 
production in this country, and our 
tanners seem unable to understand 
the position. 

In regard to the shoe section it is 
at present a case of “hope springing 
eternal”; the.export demand is bad, 
and now that the African market is 
virtually closed for a time, this will 
hit manufacturers harder still. Satis- 


faction is expressed in tanning circles 


that the committee of shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers have decided to 
take a step in ridding our market of 
shoddy footwear, After months of dis- 
pute and discussion it is now decided 
that standard footwear shall be 
marked “Guaranteed to Specification” 
around a circle which should inclose 
the words “of the British Boot Asso- 
ciation.” If the idea is not carried 
through. now it is more than probable 
that legislation will be pressed for by 
those who think the time has arrived 
for the public to be protected against 
fraud in footwear, as nas already been 
done in Australia and other countries. 


DIVIDENDS 


Guantanamo Sugar has omitted divi- 
dend on its stock in view of the uncer- 
tainty prevailing in the sugar industry 
and also to conserve the company’s 
cash resources. Three months ago the 
dividend on the stock was cut from 50 
cents to 26 cents a share. 


General American Tank Car, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
October 1 to stock of September 20. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis Railroad, quarterly of 1%% on 
preferred, payable October 20 to stock 
of September 30. 

Manati Sugar, quarterly of 1%% on 
preferred, payable October 1 to stock 
of September 15. 

Kelly Springfield Tire, quarterly of 
14% on: 6% preferred stock, payable 
October 1 to stock of September 16. 

California Petroleum, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable October 
1 to stock of September 20. 

International Cement, quarterly of 
62144% on common, and 1%% on pre- 
ferred, payable September 30 to hold- 
ers of September 24. 

Westinghouse Electric Manufactur- 
ing, quarterly of 81 (2%) on common 
and preferred. Preferred is payable 
October 15 and common October 31 to 
stock of September 30. 

J. C. Perny Company, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable September 
30 to stock of September 20. 
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AMSTERDAM, Holland—Writing in 


that the Diamb question has now 


deen settled and the Bataafsche Petro- 
ed} eum Company will run the business. 
| two non-official members of the board 
{of directors there will stand indeed 
three representatives of the minister, 


but, from à technical and commercial 


promoters of the Bataafsche interests. 
The assertion of Minister De Graaff 
that it ig really a state concern—an 
assertion which sounds strange, by the 
way, from a man who is so unfavor- 
able to state exploitation—will cer- 
tainly be disproved. It is, perhaps, 
rot even to be wished for. The state 
is never an ideal exploitant and this 
ig notably true with regard to oil 
fieids where the problem of selling the 
product is of so great importance. 
The great question, says the writer, 
is whether these three representatives 
of. * minister can promote an inten- 
sivé-exploitation and can, if necessary, 
com the management to this end. 
er can answer this question in 
the affirmative, not in airy optimism 
but after serious consideration, can- 
not complain, in the existing circum- 
étances of a decision which makes our 
resources in oil productive and which 
introduces a period of action. One can 
gladly give that credit at least to the 
Ministers Ruys de Beerenbrouck and 
Van Karnebeek. A continuation of 
the policy of postponement which 
withheld from Insulinde a consider- 
able source of income would have 
been dangerous» 

But shall the exploitation be an 
intensive one? This is the question, 
especially after the rejection of the 
Treub Amendment to split up the 
Djambi fields, although not neces- 
sarily in favor of the Standard Oil. 
It may happen that the interests of 
the country and those of the real ex- 
ploiting company are not identical. 
It is even asserted that the Bataafsche 
is less interested in the exploitation 
of Djambi than it is in excluding 
other parties. A strong and watchful 
minister will be needed, as well as 
ene e and able representatives 
Ww safe his views Gnd advocate 
them in the board of directors. Then 
only need there be no fear in the 
future of any justifiable concern with 
regard to foreign powers. Then only 
will a business policy be possible m 
the interests of the Netherlands and 
not in those of any, other country. 
Then, also, perhaps the sale will be 
regulated in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than Messrs. van Kool and Men- 
dels seem to think possible. 


Wh 


STANDARD RAILS FOR AUSTRALIA 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Australian 
state and federal railways will bene- 
fit by the standard specifications for 
railway rails and fishplates which 
have been decided upon by the Com- 
monwealth Institute of Science and 
Industry. In the past each state had 
different rail patterns but the new 
considerably 
lessen the cost of production. 


TELEPHONE EXPANSION 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania will expend upwards of $5,000,- 
000 in Pittsburgh this year and next 
in raising the new nine-story ex- 


change building here to a 20-story 


structure, erecting a 20-story building 
on an adjoining lot, and extending 
automatic telephone service. 
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6%% to 794) 
Yields on Good Corporation Bonds 
will Not continue indefinitely 


You can get these Exceptional Income Rates 
7 NOW 


with Security of your principal 


Columbus Power Co. 


2 s Due 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Coo. . 58 1925 @ 93.75 6.90 


cu wei ode ae 


Mississippi River Power Co. . 7. 1935 @ 93.50 7.75 


Price abdout 


1936 @ 8&5 6.62 
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3 ‘DETROIT, — americas 

It of Detroit, set a new world's record 
at 80.567 miles per hour Tuesday and 
captured ‘the Lake. George trophy for 
the one-mile epepe bent championship 
ſot North America. 

This victory for Miss America II 
. 
swee 0 began 

. =r Fo rica I suc- 
d the Gold Prong while 


ied. 

‘old world’s mark of 76.655, held 

by Miss : I, fell with the first 
when G. A. Wood 

2 . new Miss America over the 
mile course in 44.27 seconds. He 
lowered it still further on his second 
trial down stream, when he was timed 
at 44.19 seconds. On his third at- 
tempt down stream he was timed at 
44.13 seconds, or 81.466 miles per hour. 

The new world’s record is the aver- 
— of six one-mile dashes, three down 
8 and three up. The fastest of 
the three dashes against the current 
was made in 45.05 seconds. 

Bearcat I of Detroit won the Detroit 
News trophy race for displacement 
runabouts, Roamer and Bee also of 
Detroit, finished second and third, re- 
spectively. 


PLAYERS VICTORIOUS 
OVER GENTLEMEN 


cable to The Christian Science 
itor from its European News Office 


SCARBOROUGH, England (Wednes- 
‘| day)—The.Players; ably led dy G. H. 
Hirst, well-known England and York- 
shire. professional, defeated the Gen- 
tlemen 

of the ¢ 

tival. This game marked Hirst's re- 
,| tirement from first class cricket. 

The Players batted first and, with 
C. P. Mead’s 86 as top score, hit up 
302. The Gentlemen replied with only 
142, but Hirst did not compel them to 
follow on and the processionals went 
in again, this time scoring 207 for six 
wickets. G. H. Brown made 54 per 
cent, Holmes 50, and Hiret 37. 

The Gentlemen then needed to get 
368 to win, but although P. G. H. 
Fender, the Surrey captain, obtained 
63, it did not look as though they 
would do so against the Players’ 
varied bowling and were all out in 
their second innings for 169. 


PICKUPS 
A more even distribution of players 
in major league baseball would be fa- 
vored by devotees and, it is safe to 
say, by club managers also. Several 


teams, for instance, are favored with 


a superabundance of outfield talent, 
notably the Boston Braves, who are 
possessed in effect of .two complete 
outfield “shifts,” one of which may be 
employed against right-handed and the 
other against left-handed pitching. 
The other Boston representatives, the 
Red Sox, cannot be said to have ex- 
cessive material in that department, 
but they have two experienced third 
basemen, either of whom could doubt.. 
less find a place as regular on some 


other major club. 


In this season of tremendous bat- 
ting records, the team that has relied 
more upon ite run-converting speed 
and defensive strength is Pittsburgh, 
leader in the National League. With 
such baserunners as L. C. Bigbee, M. 
G. Carey and Davis Robertson in its 
outfield, and such a pitcher as A. W. 
Cooper to turn back the opposition, it 
is small wonder that Pittsburgh has 
7 successfully met superior batting 
prowess on the part of most of its 


.| rivals. 


FE. W. Ainsmith, the catcher formerly 
with Washington and Detroit, who was 
waived out of the American League 
following his release by the latter club 
this year. has been doing his full 
mature of service as a member of the 
St.. Louis Nationals. who claimed him 
under baseball law. Ainsmith’s par- 
ticular ability seems to be in coach- 
ing recr it pitchers to work as regu- 
lars in major league contests. 


BRITISH FOOTBALL SCORES 
ja) cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)—In 


the First Division of the English As- 
sociation Football League today, New- 


, and West Bromwich Albion 

drew with Manchester United in a 

goalless game. In the Second Division 
stal 


Falkirk 2, Airdrieonians 0: Academi- 
cals . age 2; Hibernian 3, Queens 


me 


71 
1152 


178 


being bowled by Murray —and the two 
Blackman brothers, the Albions could 
do little with the Yorkshire bowling. 


Yorkshire in their first did better 


against the Albion bowling with 
Murray, 37, being the high scorer, and 
Joy, Campbell, Marsden, and Green- 
wood reaching double figures. 

The real features of the day’s play 
occurred during the Albions’ second 
time at bat when Moyston, 
started the inning, carried his bat 
through, making 58 runs not out. His 
batting throughout was superb, and 
he was the only one of his team that 
could make a stand against. the York- 
shire bowlers. Murray’s. bowling was 
most effective, as he took eight wickets 
‘for the small total .of 22 runs. As 
the inning progressed the scoring be- 
came very slow, and in more than an 
hour the Albions’ batsmen did not 
score more than 15 runs. This was 
due partially to the good fielding of 
the champions and the lack of confi- 
dence with which the ‘Albions faced | 
the bowling. At one time seven 
maiden overs were bowled in succes- 
sion. The match will be continued 
this morning. The scores: 

, ALBIONS—First Innings 


M. M. Moyston, b Murray ; 
J. Wilson, 1 b W] Marsden Nen 


4. Blackman, b Murray 
A. Wakefield, b Marsden 


J. 
J. Taylor, b Marsden 
W. Wellman, c Greenwood, b Marsden 7 


H.. Blackman, b Marsden 
C. R. Spurling, c Campbell, b Murray.. 


R. Eaton, not out 


Total 
* by wickets—1, 20, 28, 39, 48, 60, 79, 
90, 91, 95 
BOWLING ANALYSIS 
ox, : 


YORKSHIRE 
W. B. Kerslake, 1 b w Wakefield 


V. Campbell, b Wakefield 
T. H. Black, b Moyston 


W. Marsden, b Roberts * 


T. Priestly, 1 b Moyston 


R. C. Murray, stp 3 d Moyston 10 


A. G. Greenwood, b Robert 
A. A. Denton, run out 
A. Jones, stp Wilson, b Men 
W. Priestly, not out 
Extras 


BOWLING ANALYSIS 
O. 


Wakefield ....... 
12 


Spurling - 5 
Al BIONS—Second Innings 


Moyston, not out 

Wilson, c Jones, b Marsden 
Wakefield, b Murray 

Hak, e Jones, b Murray 

een en,, ccc cavccvecises 
| A. Blackman>b Murray 

Taylor, b Murray 

Wellman, b Murray 

H. Blackman, run out 

Eaton. e Denton, b Murray..... ie. 
Spurling, b Murray 


Totals 
Runs by wickete—5, 40, 48, 50, 50, 
79, 90, 94. 
BOWLING ANALYSIS 
W. 


34, 74, 


O. M. 
1 20 5 
8 12.4 4 
0 6 2 


BUFFALO SENIOR FOUR 
VICTORIOUS IN POLO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario— By defeating 
the Thousand Island polo team by a 
score of 10 to 6 at Woodbine Park 
yesterday in the polo tournament be- 
ing conducted by the Toronto Pop 
Club, the Buffalo senior four qualified 
to meet the Toronto quartet in the 
final for the Beardmore Cup which 
will be played on Saturday. This was 
the first appearance of the Thousand 
islands team, but Buffalo has already 
been beaten by the Toronto four;- who 
are considered favorites for the game 
on Saturday. The game was witnessed 
by a large crowd, and the return of 
polo to its pre-war popularity has been 
assured by the attendance at all the 
matches. 

The outstanding feature of the game 
was the high standard of the winners’ 
ponies and the hard and fast riding 
of the Buffald players. Buffalo went 
into the lead in the first period when 
H. Kellogg scored the only goal ot a 
beautiful piece of riding, and the lead 
was increased momentarily in the 
second, when F. C. Trubee scored, but 
Grah Miles soon reduced the lead. 
Buffalo gained a big lead in the third 
period, when the American team ran in 
three counters; but the losers the 
better of the play in the fourth and 
scored one goal. 
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The two teams kept at the fast pace 


2 7 . W. 


b 1 
‘Islands 6, 
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| keeper—MaJ~Gen, . ¥. A. 8 Williams. 


BOTH NEW YORK NINES 
WIN DOUBLE-HEADERS | pes 


‘NATIONAL LEAGUE : STANDING 
Won 
tsbureh eee eeeteers 980 
New Tork 2 
St. Louis. eee % 6 6 „„ eer 75 
Boston 71 
yu 
Cincinnati 
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Chicago 
Philadelphia n 
f RESULTS WEDNESDAY 
New York 7, Philadelphia 2. 
New York 13, Philadelphia 4 
Cincinnati 6, Chicago 2 (10 innings) 
' GAMES TODAY 


„ „ „„ „„%„% 6 „46 
‘ 


Philadelphia at Boston (two: games) 
Cincinnat! at Chicago 25 
— . 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — New 
York’s chances of having a part in 
the 1921 world series were consider: 
ably augmented yesterday, when both 
metropolitan representatives won their 
dowble-headers with little trouble. 
The Giants, playing away from home, 
crossed the plate 20 times and hdd 
wide margins of victory in each game, 
while the Highlanders avenged them- 
Selves on the Red Sax, who had just 
mastered them in a three-game series 
in Boston, by defeating Hugh Duffy's 


men somewhat easily in two engage- 


ments yesterday. Cleveland also won in 
the American Leagué; but, due to New 
York's return to the victory column, 
Tris Speaker and his band are the 
poorer by a half game in the cham- 
| Pionship standing. 


GIANTS RESUME STRIDE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
New York crept up on Pittsburgh yes- 
terday by winning a double-header 
from Philadelphia, 7 to 2 and 18 to 4. 
In the second game the Giants got 19 
hits. Tire scores: 


345 

011 

Philadelphia... 00001 
Batteries— Nehf and 
Ring, Betts and’ Henline. 


‘and McCormick. 


5 | Philadelphia... 


Batteries—Dougias and Smith, Snyder: 
Hubbell, Sedgwick and Bruggy. Umpires. 


; Kiem and McCormick. 


CINCINNATI IN THE TENTH 


CHICAGO, illinois—Cincinnati won 
from the Chicago Cubs yesterday in a 
10-inning game, 5 to 2. The Reds tied 
the score in the sixth and then hit 
hard in the tenth for three runs. The 


score: 


Innings— 1 2 3 
Cincinnati.. 
Chicago. .... 

Batteries— Marquard and Wingo;. Keene 
and Killifer. Umpires— Hart and Bren- 
nan, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS WEDNESDAY 
New York 6, Boston 2 
New York 7, Boston 2 
Cleveland 5, Detroit 4 
St. Louis 10, Chicage 2 
GAMES TODAY 
Detroit at Cleveland 
Chicago at St. Louis 


NEW YORK TURNS ON RED SOX 

NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York Highlanders treated a capacity 
crowd at the Polo Grounds to a double 
victory over the Red Sox yesterday. 
The scores were 6 to 2 and 7 to 2. 
G. H. Ruth, by driving out nis fifty- 
second home run, brought his scason 
mark to within two of the record hung 
up last year. The scores: 

First Game 


12345678 
01210110 
000010010—212 

Batteries—Mays and Schang; Russell, 
Myers and Walters. Umpires—Moriarty, 
Wilson and Connolly. 


Innings— — RH 
x— 6 9 


E 
0 
0 


Batteries— Harper and De Vormer; 
Pennock and Ruel, Umpires— Wilson, 
Connolly and Moriarty. 


CALDWELL SAVES GAME 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Clevelard 
pulled out winner in the ninth in- 
ning of yesterday's game with Detroit, 
5 to 4. R. B. Caldwell, inserted into 
a ninth inting breach, responded by 
striking two batters out with the bases 
full. The score: 


Batteries—Bagby, Uhle, Caldwell and 
O'Neill; Middleton, Oldham and Bassler. 
Umpires—Owens a d Dineen. 


BROWNS BAT OUT VICTORY 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The St. Louis 
Browns overwhelmed the Chicago 
White. Sox yesterday, 10 to 2. The 
Browns collected 17 hits while Davis 
was holding the visitors to five. The 
score: 


soRHE 

1 x—10 17 1 

2: £3 

and Severeid; Russell, 

Hodge and Schalk, Lees. Umpires—Nal- 
lin and Chill. 
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best-boat rowing season for 1921 came 
to an end, to all intents and purposes, 
with Maidenhead Regatta, which was 


„decided recently and was a great suc- |. 


cess. Indeed, the whole season may 
de characterized as a ‘great success. 
All the best-boat regattas within easy 
reach of the metropolitan and up- 
rivor clubs have been enthusiastically 


supported, and, taken altogether, the 


form. displayed has been quite good. 
There remain now very few rowing 
fixtures to be decided, and these are 
mostly club affairs, with programs of 
the sort which includes “scratch” 
eights, club handicaps and other races 
chiefly of ‘interest to those directly 
concerned. 

The first open regatta of the season 

was that at Marlow. which took place 
on ie dane 18. In this regatta an eight 
from the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, distinguished itself: It was 
hoped that this smart crew would be 
seen at Henley Royal Regatta, the 
chief. rowing’ event of the year, but 
examinations prevented any ‘such 
thing. Rowing in the junior fours at 
Marlow was not particularly impres- 
sive, but the City and Guilds College 
put on the water a very smart junior 
eight, which won with ease, and later 
carried off the Forster Challenge Cup 
for tideway junior-senior eights. 

‘The Henley“ of: 1921 will long be 
remembered, if only for the ‘perfect 
conditions which prevailed. There 
was some fast racing, and fresh 
records were set up by Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in races for the Wyfold 
Cup and Ladies’ Plate respectively. 
For the Grand Challenge Cup for 
eights the entries included a Dutch 
crew. The contest resolved itself, 
however, into a contest between the 
two strongest crews from Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. These were 
Magdalen and Jesus College. The 
Dark Blues, capably stroked ‘by E. D. 
Horsfall, won after a magnifitent race, 
the time of 6m. 54s. being only three 
seconds more than the record shared 
by Leander and New College, Oxford. 
The university college crews proved 
too strong for eights from the Thames 
and London. Rowing Clubs, although 
the former gave New College, the 
Oxford head of the river boat, a good 
race. 

The Stewards Cup, for tours, was 
won by a Magdalen crew composed of 
Sebastian Earl, T. M. Durand, W. E. 
C. James and Horsfall, who rowed 
in the Magdalen eight which won the 
Grand. Jesus College, Cambridge, 
won the Wyfold Challenge Cup, a 
Norwegian crew carried off the 
Thames Cup for eights; a Magdalen 
crew took the Visitors’ Cup, and a 
Jesus College, Cambridge, pair ob- 
tained possession of the silver goblets. 
These Jesus men, J. A. Campbell and 
H. B. Playford, weighed 12st. 111Ib. and 
13st. 21b. respectively, and they did 
only what was expected when they 
defeated the holders of the goblets, 
G. O. Nickalls and R. S. C. Lucas, Ox- 
Eton College won the Ladies’ 
Plate. The Diamond Sculls, associ- 
ated with which are the names of 
many wonderful oarsmen of the past, 
were won by F. E. Eyken, a Dutch- 
man from Delft University. 

John Beresford, who won the “Dia- 
monds” in 1920, seems not to have 
been sculling so well this year as he 
did last. On the other hand, Eyken, 
Avho had been receiving valuable in- 
struction from the well-known H. T. 
Blackstaffe of Vesta Rowing Club, has 
been in fine fettle. Beresford retained 
his honor in the race for the Wing- 
field Sculls, but even in this he did 
not show too convincing form, win- 
ning on a foul after a badly ‘steered 
race on the part of his solitary chal- 
lenger, D. H. L. Gollan. Prior to his 
defeat at the hands of J. B. Kelly of 
the United States in the 1920 Olym- 
piad, Beresford had no match as a 
senior sculler in England, but this 
year the same can hardly be said. 

After Henley came the usual fix- 
tures, such as Kingston, Staines, the 
Metropolitan, Walton and Molesey 
regattas, all of which are equally’ en- 
joyable as social functions as athletic 
meetings. In these the rival clubs 
along the Thames reaches measure. 
their strength one against the other, 
and this year the colors of the London 
Rowing Club, Thames Rowing Club, 
Vesta Rowing Club, Imperial College 
Rowing Club, Henley Rowing Club, 
Staines Rowing Club, Kingston Row- 
ing Club and Twickenham Rowihg 
Club were well to the fore. After 
Henley Regatta, good senior fours 
were put on the river by Kingston, 
Thames, Vesta and London rowing 
clubs. As last year, Thames Rowing 
Club almost swept the board, winning 
at Kingston, Staines, Walton and the 
Metropolitan, while Vesta won through 
at Molesey. London Rowing Club 
was more than once seen in the final, 
but was just a trifle too slow each 
time. 

Among the juniors rowing was per- 
haps, more keen than skillful, but 


perienced in the art will train on into 
creditable members of their club’s 
representative crews. As before men- 
tioned, the season is now practically 
ended, but this does not mean that 
there will be acthally any “close” sea- 
son for the oarsman. Those -clubs 
which rejoice in the possession. of a 
“tank” for winter instruction. win 
doubtless see to it that their men do 
not get out of practice, while the in- 
novation! among tideway clubs last o 


\year of “bumping” races is likely 


‘provide a 


doubtless many oarsmen yet, inex- | 


SPORTING VALUE 


ee 
tion Raises the Question With 
the British Olympic Council 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England,Whether inter- 
national athletic contests in the form 
of Olympie Games are bad for the 
best interests of sport, is the ques- 
tion raised by correspondence which 
recently passed between the British 
Olympic Council and the British Ama- 
teur Rowing Association. The Ama- 
teur Rowing Association had sent 
resolutions on the sttbject to the coun- 
cil, and in reply the finance and gen- 
erdt purposes committee of the latter 
body wrote regretting the deci- 
sions of the Amateur Rowing ‘Asso- 
ciation “because it considered’ them 
to be based on a misunderstanding of 
facts and likely to hinder the grow- 
ing harmony and cooperation 1 
all branches of sport” in England. 

The committee contends that the 
opinion expressed in the resolution 
that organized international athletic 
competitions to take place at regular 
specified periods are entirely contrary 
to the true ideals of amateur sport 
is so far from being the fact that, 
on the contrary, the participation of 
British amateurs in Olympic games 
and other international competitions 
has been the principal factor in en- 
abling many other countries to fos- 
ter amateurism, and to raise t eir 
Standard of sportsmanship. 

“It would be interesting to know.“ 
adds the letter from the British Olym- 
pic Council, “the evidence on which 
the Amateur Rowing Association base 
their dictum that ‘the exaggerated im- 
portance which is attributed to suc- 
cess in such contests endangers rather 
than. stimulates the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between rival 
competitors.’ No such ‘exaggerated 
importance’ is attributed to success in 
Olympic games in any of the leading 
sporting countries; while the effect 
of these games in fostering the friend- 
liness of relations between competi- 
‘tors of various countries was most 
signally shown in the Olympic games 
at Antwerp. The third resolution of the 
A. R. A. assumes that it is the ob- 
ject. of Olympie Games to/R 
‘true test of the com- 
parative athletic merits of the com- 
peting countries.’ This assumption 
would have had some justification had 
not the Olympic Congress of Paris in 
1914 abolished the general table of re- 
sults and the award on points of a 
general championship of the games 
expressly to discourage this idea. 
While each sport has its separate 
table of results there is now no at- 
tempt to sum them up in a — 
order of merit.” 

The committee points out that it 
finds it difficult to suppose that the 
A. R. A., having thrown open Henley 
Regatta to non-British crews, can 
have any objection to the testing of 
the “comparative merits” of various 
countries in rowing or any other sport 
taken by itself. While itself favoring 
team competition in preference to in- 
dividual contests the committee fails 
to see by what other method than that 
of participation in international com- 
petitions these “comparative merits’ 
can be tested, “It will be interesting 
to see,” continues the letter, “whether 
British oarsmen will be prepared to 
accept without question the ban 
placed by the A. R. A. on Olympic 
Games. Past experience rather seems 
to hint the contrary. The real motive 
of the resolutions of the A. R. A ap- 
pears to this committee to lie in the 
determination of the A. R. A. to main- 
tain its antiquated amateur definition, 
which excludes from the ranks of 
amateurs Many oarsmen against whom 
the only objection is that they earn 
or have earned their living by ‘manual’ 
or ‘menial’ work.” 

“The primary obgect of the Olympic 
movement,” the letter goes on to say, 
“is tO promote the practice in all 
countries of all sports, rowing in- 
cluded, by all who are prepared to 
practice them in the true amateur 
spirit—without any view to personal 
profit, direct or indirect. For those 
who accept the Olympic ideal, dis- 
tinctions of class have no place in 
sport. 
Council’s object to apply this principle 
to all forms of British sport. The 
proposed new constitution has been 
drafted to carry out this object and 
this committee deplores the refusal of 
the A, R. A. to associate itself with 


the effort to encourage sport and the | Le 


true spirit of sport in every class 


of the nation.” 


FRANCE WINS TRIANGULAR MEET 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BRUSSELS, Belgtum—France gained 
a narrow victory over England ard 
Belgium recently, in an athletic meet- 
ing promoted in Brussels by the Union 
Sportive Ste. Gilloise. Some of the 
best athletes in each country were 
competing, but all the same the teams 
were not fully representative. The 
program was not an extensive one 
and France eventually, aggregated 13 
points against 15 by England and. 20 
by Belgium. A pleasing feature of the 
meeting was the excellent running of 
E. D. Mountain, Cambridge Uiversity, 
— English half-mile champion, who, 

is occasion, won the 800-meter 


— great style 


| resentatives, 


lers.“ 


It is the British Olympic 


_ HUDDERSFIELD, : l Such 
advantages as were offered by the 
condition of the. playing area, York- 
shire utilized to the full in a recent 
English county cricket. match with 


Nottinghamshire, and ran out the win- 


ner by 113 runs. Beside accepting 
favorable opportunities for hitting up 
runs quickly, Lorkshire must be 
credited with a vigorous attack, 
backed’ up by good flelding. In field- 
ing, the Notts men may be accounted 
quſte the equal of the Yorkshire rep- 
though their bowling 
was not so varied or effective. ‘The 
inclusion of G. H. Hirst in the York- 
shire team added greatly to the in- 
terest, especially so as the game was 
played within a few miles of that 
famous all-round cricketer’s home, 
and is likely to be his last game on 
the ground with the county team, 
owing to his -imminent retirement 
from first-class cricket. Hirst greatly 
delighted the crowd by hitting up 60 
runs in fine style in the second 
innings, on-driving and pulling in the 
crisp and free manner so inseparably 
associated with his play. 

Batting first, Yorkshire compiled 
205 runs. Showers, which had inter- 
fered with the game, provided an op- 
portunity for quick scoring, which was 
readily accepted. The Notts bowlers 
found the ball wet and slippery, and 
appeared.for a little while to be un- 
able to command its flight.’ Roy 
Kilner, E. R. Wilson and Herbert Sut- 
cliffe each scored well, the last- 
named going in first and playing the 
bowling with confidence until caught 
out at short-leg. The Notts’ first in- 
nings was noticeable for steady play 
by John and George Gunn, and some 
free hitting by William Whyshall. 

The second Yorkshire innings af; 
forded Hirst the opportunity referred 
to, and again Sutcliffe batted with 
skill, scoring 57 runs. The full total 
amounted to 173. In the last innings 
the visitors had to score 243 to win, 
which number they failed to obtain. 
Effective resistance was forthcoming, 
however, from John Gunn and Wil- 
fred Payton. The former kept his 
wicket intact, whilst the latter was 
playing the bowling with ease, but at 
last W. R. Rhodes sent down a de- 
livery a little different from the rest, 
and Payton had to retire, well bowled 
for 63. A glance at the bowling 
<p tem bad. show 2 Wilson and 

t success, with 
2 1 15 nd, John Gunn, and 8. 
M. Lee the best of the Notts “trund- 
The summary: 
YORKSHIRE 

First Innings Second Innings 
Percy Holmes, o e Whysall, 

Carr, b Staples. 5 1 . 23 


H. Sutcliffe, c Sta- 
ples, b Hardstaff 42 


Edgar Oldroyd, 


Ibw, b Richmond 57 
st — b Rich- 


22 b Lee 


b Richmond ... 
sub, b J. Gunn 


G. Wilson, b Staples 3 c 
Roy Kilner, b 


¢ 
e Payton, b Lee 0 


„„ Whysall, b Lee 60 
E. Robinson, lbw, - 
b Richmond ... 
D. C. F. Burton, 
b Staples 
* — Willson, run 
3 


c Oates, b Lee. 4 
c and b Lee.... 3 
lbw, b Richmond 8 

4 


G. Gunn, c Holmes, 
b E. R. Wilson 22 
G. M. Lee, c 
Holmes, b Hirst 3 
John Gurn, b E. 
R. Wilson 
A. W. Carr. e Hirst, 
b E. R. Wilson 0 
James Hardstaff, 
lbw, b Rhodes . 
Wilfred Payton, b 
Rhodes 
William Whysall, 
not out 
S. J. Staples, c G. 
Wilson, b Rhodes 4 
T. Oates, c Holmes, 
b E. R. Wilson 2 
Frederick Barratt, 
c Holmes, b E. R. 
Wilson 
T. L. Richmond, c 


21 


3 % Holmes, b E. 


R. Wilson ... 13 


c Sutcliffe, b 
Rhodes 


Kilner, b Rhodes 


eeeeees 1 


Total ...... 129 


BOWLING ANALYSIS 
YORKSHIRE—First Innings 


Hardstaff 
Hardstaff 9 two wides 


Second Innings 


e 
Lee boWled ene wide 
NOTTS—First Innings 


E. R. Wilson .. 


PURPLE FOOTBALL PRACTICE 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts— 
Football practice will start at Wil- 
liams College September 12. Coacn 
Percy Wendell and Captain Fargo are 
expected to arrive late thns week to 
discuss plans for the fall campaign. 
College will open September 15, at 
which timg the Purple squad is ex- 
pected to reach its.full size. 
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an agricultural nation in 
al mation of the world, 
it brought about 


‘by ever intensified state aid and direc- 
tn 1914 we find the German people 
the control of the markets 


| of 
hie the fall of 1913, the chemical 
application of Perkins made it possible 
to notify the War Lord that Germany 
controlled 95 per cent of the organic 
chetulstry of the world, upon which 
3 of war 
were dependent 
had crushed out every 
effort toward the develop- 
— of. the Perkins discoveries by 
ry other nation and was able to 


. — 99 — — thon 
| distaste. tor discussing nations tremendous blows. 


“All this German chemists accom- 
plished, not alone in their laboratories, 
| but in the form of public opinion. They 
had educated and molded thought in 


“Let us look forward to the day 


jwhen the English and American 
chemists can meet again, with the 
evidence about us of our atonement 


for our neglect, evidence of permanent 


peace in all the world, of a higher and 
more equal standard of living for all 
our peoples.’ 


MAGNETIC METAL IS 
FOUND IN METEORITE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
» from ite Western News Office 


HOLBROOK, Arizona—Now on ex- 
hibition at Navajo is a remarkable 
meteorite, lately found about 15 miles 
from that point by Robert Thomas 

It weighs about 
and is 33 inches in 


fron and yet so malleable that it may 
be hammered, without breaking, to the 
of paper. Across the top is 
crack, believed to have been 
acy er age when the celes- 
tor dropped into water and 

. suddenly cooled. 
Analyses made show a large per- 
tage of nickel, but little platinum, 
latter point differing from the 
| fragments gathered around 
Brest crater near Cafion Diablo, 
west of Holbrook and; Navajo, It is 
also that smoothed faces of 
the Navajo meteorite fafl to show the 
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season of concerts at 
Queen's Hall has been arranged. Sir 


ot Henry Wood id in charge a6 usual. 


~ senting many of 


Dr. Smith was familiar with a num- 
ber. of instances where the failure of 
the government properly to 22 
attempts to build up the chemical in- 
dustry had prevented important prog- 
ress, discouraging others from similar 
attempts. 

“This is not merely a dyestuff ions 
ter: it is a matter that concerns 


every one of us that is a chemist,” he 


said. “We believe we have a pro- 
won't have if these 
efforts which have been put forth 
in the last five years are crushed to 
earth. It js not sufficient to touch up 
our and senators. We R 
haye got to get close to the people, 

1) our neighbors what chemistry 
has done for them, because the whole 
matter touches every man, woman and 
and child in the country.” 

“Every scientific man is convinced 
that war, if it cannot be abolished, 
must at least be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and during the past seven years 
has been more and more convinced 
that the future of war depends upon 
natural science and every scientific 
man, at least in Great Britain and 
France, has had seven years cut out 
of his life and out of the’ research 
work by, the events of that time,” said 
Sit. William J) Pope, professor of 
chemistry at Cambridge University, 
and retiring president of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. 

“We are accustomed to associate 
with war a certain feeling of what is 
called chivairy.. My own belief is that 
war always has been a very dirty 
business. 


“Fighting for Enemy 

“The conservatism of military men 
has again been a stimulus to actual 
war. The military mind always re- 
sents anything new. It is customary 
to suppose that war exists only dur- 
ing the period of hostilities. The war 
from which we are just emerging did 
not start seven, but 40 years ago, and 
during that whole period you in the 
United States, and we in Great Britaip 
have been fighting for the enemy. It 
will be criminal if you in the United 
States in the future buy German dyes 
which can be made equally well heré, 
and in Great Britain, and so contribute 
to the German war chest. Every dol- 
lar spent on homemade dyes is so 
much contributed to the defense of 
our respective countries against a 
militarism which is still alive, still 
truculent and still rapacious. 

“The arm of preventive medicine 
made its first appearance in the recent 
war and in my opinion was far more 
destructive and contributed far more 
toward the slaughter and general dés- 
olation than any other element. 
Chemical warfare was condemned on 
the same basis as we in England con- 
demn the man who shoots foxes or 
nets saimon. It destroys the sport for 
the legitimate sportsman. On the 
other hand, prevéntive medicine is a 
great thing, because it preserves the 
game and so provides more material 
for the real sportsman. . 

“The fact is that poison gas is far 
less cruel than any other — 
ot war. The fact that the French, 
Americans and British had in sight an 
overwhelming production of mustard 
gas, leading to an a ng lengthen- 
ing of casualty Hsts, was certainly: 
one of the factors in deciding our ad- 
Versaries to ask for an armistice. Our 
philosophy of war has been founded 
on an entirely wrong basis, and we 
must enlarge to a very considerable 
extent our conception of what takes 
place in military operations.” 


JUDGE URGES JURY TO 
-PUNISH 1 PRICE FIXING 


Special to The ‘Chrietian Science Monttor 
Regen its Eastern 


summer, when o 


To a marked degree he possensen the 
art of holding fast what is proven in 
worth, while be keeps himself ever 
ready to welcome new ideas. Thus he 
gives his p representative ex- 
amples. of rn. work, and is 


_ pequally — to present Purcell, 


| the whole range of classics following 
This. season he is also pre- a 


"them. 
the works which 


‘have aroused the Keenest interest at 
‘the past years: The ‘soloists an- 
nounced are Miss Carrie Tubb,” Lau- 
ritz Melchior, and Francesco ; 


For years it has been the custom 
to devote one evening a week to Was- 
ner, and the public would be loath in- 
deed: tc rélinquish it, especially this 


ing Wagner on ‘the stage have been 


Wagner evenings have a real educa- 
tional value. Henry has enhanced 
this by specializing on a different 


sive programs give extracts from The 
Flying | Dutchman,” ‘Tannhaiiser,” 
“The Neibelung vere . ae ns 
Lohengrin, * “Siegfri „ 66 stan un 
Tealde,” „Götterdämmerung.“ “The 
* and „Parsifal. ” 
The 10 1 evenings from Au- 
gust 18 to October 18 are miscellane- 
dus, with a strong inclination toward 
usic. Borodin, Glinka, 
— Gretchaninov, Liadov, Li- 
apounov, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Tschaikowsky, all are there, 
The 10 Wednesday and 10 Thursday 
evenings are miscellaneous, too, but 
tend toward a more generally com- 
prehensive type of program. Many of 
the British works are to be given on 
these occasions, as—notably—three 
movements from “The Planets” by 
Gustav Holst. British works appear 
also on the semi-Russian Tuesdays, 
among them being the beautiful fan- 
tasia for strings, on a theme of Tallis, 
by R. Vaughan-Williams, and an or- 
chestral movement from Rutland}. 
Boughton’s opera, King Arthur.” 
Elgar and Delius are particularly well 
represented. The former’s Falstaff“ 
is in the program for September 22. 
A new composition called Melee Fan- 
tastique for Orchestra” by Arthur 
Bliss is promised for October 13. 
Friday evenings will be dévoted, as 
usual, to the classics. All Beethoven’s 
symphonies are to be played in chron- 
ological order, all his five pianoforte 


be given, the three Leonora overtures, 
and others. Bach is représented by 
some of his Brandenburg concertos, 
suites, the concerto for two violins 
and strings, the concerto for two 
pianofortes and orchestra in C, and 
others. Mozart figures with equal ac- 
ceptance in both classical and mis- 
cellaneous programs. Several works 
by Brahms and Schubert also appear. 

Saturday evenings present varied 
programs. The one which ends the 
season on October 22 should be a 
brilliant affair, for Harold Samuel is 
to/play Bach’s pianoforte cancerto No. 
1 ‘in minor, and Oarmen Hill and 
John Coates are the vocalists. 
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Many years ago the common buz- 
zard was an applicable name for this 


throughout the greater part of the 
British Isles. ‘Fortunately there still 


western counties, Wales, parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, where this bird 
finds a home suited to its welfare. It 
loves the wild solitude of the forests, 
and lofty cliffs by the seashore, where. 
it may still de met with in some num- 
bers, especially along the rugged 
precipitous rock-bound coasts of Dev- 
onshire and Cornwall, also in Wales, 
as well as in some of the“ great deer 
forests of Scotland. 

The buzzard is one pf the larger 
birds; both in appearance and habits 
it very closely resembles a small eagle, 
for which it might readily be mistaken. 
By the ease and grace of its soaring 
flight it surpasses all other British 
birds. On reveral occasions I have 
watched these beautiful, birds sailing 
majestically over the wild headlands 
of the Devon and Cornish coasts, and 
have seen them ascend to a great 
height by means of a series of a few 
wing strokes at regular intervals; 
after each series the bird sails round 
and round on fully expanded wings for 
about three times in à perfect spiral 
upward course; in this manner it is 
able to attain a very great elevation 
until it appears as a tiny black speck 
in the clear blue summer sky; it then 
soars round in great circles and grad- 
ually disappears from view. Although 
at such a height above the earth, the 
buzzard then searches the ground for 
its food, as it is possessed of ex- 
traordinarily keen vision. 

In the autumn months buzzards 
may occasionally be seen passing over 
England from the north on migration. 
Year after year the buzzard returns 
to the same nest. The nest is invari- 
ably built in the most imaccessible 
place, and at a considerable height, 
usually the largest trees of the forest 
are selected. In captivity buzzards 
become very tame,.but they must have 
access to plenty of water, as they are 
fond of bathing. 
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Dudley, himself, had to stop to laugh, but Shag worked on 


ness jumped as high as he could, an 
again on the floor. Then, 
pricking up his ears smartly, and 
pointing his funny little nose in the 
air quite pertly, he said, 

““Whooff, whooff, grrrr-rr,” 

which is dog language for, “I can’t 


get up. Won't you please come down?” 
/ 


“Zzz-rrn.” 

“Here I come, then.“ answered Mr. 
Fly as he cut through the air. But 
just then the door opened and Aunt 
Nan appeared. ; 8 
Why, Mr. Fly,“ she said, “what 
are you doing in here? And as she 
opened the door again Mr. Fly flew 
out into the bright sunshine. : 

“And you Little-bit-of-a-dog,” went 
on Aunt Nan, “don’t you know Bettie 
will soon be home from school?” 

Then the Little-bit-of-a-dog went to 
the window to watch for Bettie, his 
little: mistress. Only once did Mr. 
Fly buzz against the window, and then 
the Little-bit-of-a-ddg heard his cry, 
“So you didn’t catch me after all, 
did you?” And the Little-bit-of-a-dog 
answered, 

“Whow-whow-whow; wow-wou-wow- 
wou-wow,“ \ 
which means, “No, but there’ comes 
my mistress now. She will play with 
me, and won't jump up in the air 
and leave me.” 


Doll Chairs for the 
Doll House 


If you have a horse-chestnut tree in 
your yard, watch for the horse-chest- 
nuts to ripen this fall and gather some. 
Sort out those that are flat on one 
side and bring into the house because 
these are the ones you want to use for 
chairs for your doll house. Take a 
chestnut that is nice and large and 
smooth and put four pins into the 
rounded side to make legs. Then set 
this chestnut’ down on its four legs 
and put a row of pins, close together, 
around one half of the top side. These 
pins will be the back and arms of your 
chair and you can push them in as 

as you like, so that your chair 
will have a high or low back, as you 
wish. - 

Next get some red or white twine 
or bright colored yarn and weave it 
back and forth and around the pins 
and when the back is woven solid tie 
the end of your string or yarn around 
one pin. The chair is all finished now, 
ready for a doll to sit in and enjoy it. 

You can make very pretty chairs by 

different colored yarns for backs 
as red, white and blue or pink and 
green or yellow and white. 


“ Little Moon, It’s 


Lime to Rise 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Jane wondered why her brother had 
asked permission to sleep in the ham- | 
mock under the trees instead of on 
the sleeping porch with the rest ot 
the family. Mother had laughingly | 
given her consent though she said Jim | 
might tumble out when he turned over 
and the birds would take him for a; 
comrade and waken him very early. 
But Jim took a pillow and a blanket: 


and his book on woodcraft and went, 


out to the hammock. When Jane 
awoke to find the sun streaming 
through the trees and the birds call- 
ing a merry’ good morning che 
ran to look at the hammock but Jim 
was nowhere to be seen. Neither 


whistle. ü 

Just as the family sat down to 
breakfast, Jim and Shag came running 
in, happy and hungry. Jim nodded to 
his mother with a mysterious air and 
Jane could hardly wait to hear what | 
it all meant. She was sure Jim had 
planned some game which would in- 
clude herself and little Dudley, who 
lived next door. As soon as breakfast 
was over Jim gave the Indian call, 
which was the signal for the day’s 
play to begin, apd Dudley came run- 
ning to meet the brother and sister. 
Jim explained his plan. He had been 
reading in his woodcraft book ‘hat 
city-bred people were not half ob- 
servant enough to enjoy the beauties 
of nature. The Indians had the seeing 
eye, and the hearing ear which told 
them the story of the woods. Like 
Hiawatha, who was so friendly with 
the creatures of the woods that “he 
learned their names and all their se- 
crets,” all boys and girls should train 
their eyes to see and understand the 
signs of the forest: For a first lesson 
in sharp eyes, Jim had made two 
trails, one of white sticks from which 
the bark had been peeled, for Dudley 
to follow, and one of bits of paper 
held in place by twigs stuck in the 

ound about three feet apart, for 
ane to trace, Each would find a 
treasure at the end of the trail and a 
surprise which Jim and Shag would 
be waiting to share. 

“O, I love surprises!” said Jane, 
clapping,her hands. 

A ks to dig for treasures better,” 
said Dudley. “Let’s start!“ 

Joyously the children and the dog 
set out through the fragrant woods 
where, many years ago, the Indians had 
blazed their trails and hunted their 
game. It was very still and cool in 
the leafy shadows. and the ‘woods 
seemed strangely empty. At first it 
was slow work searching out the white 
marks. Dudley was quicker than Jane 
at it and he pointed out many of her 
brown twigs flying the bit of paper 
before she noticed them. The two 
trails ran side by side for a time aud 
the pathfinders took pleasure in find- 
ing each other's pointers while Jim 
and Shag followed at a little distanee 
‘calling encouragement. Once Shag 
put his nose to the ground, sniffing, 
and started up the trail. He needed 
no white trail marks to show Him that 


did Shag, the collie, come to her 


| Jim had been this way. But Jim called 


‘a 8 8 . ei him away and Dudley and Jane were 
| The P athf inders | — to work out the trail which led 


to the hidden treasure. 

The trails branched apart and the 
children lost sight of each other. Jane 
found that her eyes were growing 
sharper with practice. It was easy 
now to catch sight of her pointers and 
she saw, too, that the woods which 
had seemed so empty and breathless 
were not empty at all, but alive with 
little creatures, peering at her from 
leaf and shadow, or scurrying away 
from her steps. Twice a little brown 
toad hopped almost under her feet, and 
once she caught sight of a saucy chip- 


munk, and laughed as he stopped to 


chatter fussily. Just then Dudley came 
up and they compared notes of what 
they had seen. 

“I dug down to get a fern root to 
take to mother, and I found a cat’s- 
eye toad burrowed way under the 
ground!” said Dudley. “And did you 
see the crowds of pink toadstools 
back there that looked like a flock of 
doll parasols?” 

“I missed those,” said Jane. “But 
I saw three different kinds of butter- 
flies, white-ones and yellow ones and 
reddish brown, and lots of little crea- 
tures with gauzy wings: I didn’t 
know anything so tiny could fly so 
fast!” 

“But what do you suppose the treas- 
ure will be?” asked Dudley: “The 
tratis merge into one here. Let's 
hurry ons I wonder if we'll have to 
dig for the treasure?” 

Suddenly both children gave a great 
shout as they came to a flag made of 
a white piece of cloth, on which Jim 
had printed laboriously: 

“Ye reward of ye path-finders will 
be found by digging two feet into the 


soil under yon oak three paces from/ 


this spot.“ 
At their shout Jim and Shag came 
running out from an opening in the 


bushes on the bluff. Dudley was al- 


ready digging eagerly, standing with 
legs wide apart, making the dirt fly 
with his bare hands. This was too 
much for Shag, who loved the digging 
game. With a joyous bark he set to 
work beside Dudley, and Jane and 
Jim laughed at the way the-dirt flew. 
Dudley, himself, had to stop to laugh, 
but Shag worked on. Dudley reached 
down into the hole and drew out, an 
inch at a time, a great tin box—the 
hamper which had supplied so many 
automobile trips with delightful re- 
freshments. 

“You've found the treasure!” called 
Jim. “Now for the surprise!”’ 

He led the way to an opening in 
the bushes and Jane and Dudley, 
carrying the hamper, stopped at the 
entrance with “ohs” of astonishment. 
Here in a circle of bushy trees Jim 
had made a cozy nest lined with 
grasses and supplied with three seats 
of branches to sit upon. And here 
they could He on their backs and 
up into the summer sky, shut off from 
the world, when they had had their 
lunch, which was the contents of the 
treasure. 

“We'll name it ‘The House of tne 
Winds,“ said Jim, “and it belongs to 
the trail makers and pathfinders.” 
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| * _ twitterings of a number of 
sparrows, who had come to enjoy a 
sand bath on the path close by, and 
as they,talked quite loudly the frogs 

| hear all they said—and they 


“| seemed to have plenty to say— 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A Word or Two pe 
Pageants 


I wonder if you-have ever thought, 
as you have watched the circus parade 
go by, or looked on at a May Day or a 
Labor Day procession, what an old 
old custom you were looking at. 

Time was, hundreds of years ago, in 
England, when this kind of thing was 
almost the only kind of theater the 
people had, only the tableaux on mov- 
ing platforms, drawn by horses, as 
we have them today, were real scenes 
from real plays. They were called 
miracle plays, and each scene was 
called a pageant. “In many English 
towns,” says one writer, “the plays 
became an important municipal af- 
fair. At Chester, York, Beverley, 
Newcastle, Norwich, Lincoln, Coven- 
try, Worcester — I wonder if you 
know where all those places are— 
“and elsewhere, they were given an- 
nually by the various ‘craft guilds.’ It 
was very common for each craft to 
make itself responsible for a single 
scene of the play, and to perform it 
on a movable stage or ‘pageant’ at 
8 stations in the streets of the 
c 7. 8 K 

They were very different from the 
pageant as we know it today, but you 
can trace a likeness, can’t you? 


se N 
Sing a Song of Roses 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Sing a song of roses> 
Summer days are here; 
Sing a song of cloudless skies, 
Soft and blue and clear. 


The blackbird’s blithely whistling, 
The lark in on the wing, 

The sunshine pours a golden flood, 
Over everything. 


The air is full of fragrance 
From the perfumed flowers, 

Bees are humming busily 
Through the happy hours. 


Insect choirs chant o’er and o'er 
Their drowsy, droll refrain; 

Sing a song of all things gay, 
Summer’s here again. 


The Artillery Fern 


There is a curious and wonderful 
little plant, so rare that few people 
have ever seen it outside of botanists’ 
collections, which is called the “artit- 
lery fern.” This flower behaves in a 
very strange fashion when it is dipped 
in water. The branch of fern, covered 
with its small, red seed, when held up 
to the light after being dipped in 
water, resiste the action of the water 
upon it in a funny way. First one tiny 
bud will explode suddenly with a 


into the air. Then another bud will 
burst in the same way, until the entire 
branch will be covered with exploding 
buds, like miniature cannon. A sharp 
“crack”! followed by a wee puff of 
smoke! This always occurs after the 


a 
he had’ flown and fiown right away 


~ tguch à lot of the world! 


9 seeing the world if you like! 


day. 


ot ll the wonderful things they 
each day. One sparrow said 


high tower was 


to where that 


and had sat on the golden weather 


cock from whence he could see—oh!— 
Another 
Sparrow said she had been right away 
to # most beautiful garden full of trees 
laden with delicious fruits. That was 
. Another 
said’ he’d found such a cozy home in 
the eaves of a house, where little 
children came and fed him daily with 
crumbs. And then away they all flew 
with whirring wings: 

All except one bird. 

The frogs looked at each other. 
They had listened to all these wonders 
and each thought how nice it would 
be if they, too, could see a little of 
this big world. So one of them ad- 


dressed Mrs. Sparrow. “Madam,” said 


he politely, “can you advise us how 
we should begih our travels in order 
to see the beautiful world you talk of.” 

“Why, yes,” Mrs. Sparrow began, ik 
you would fly to—” 

“But we can’t fly.“ interrupted the 
three little frogs with one voice. 

“But you can hop—see like this—” 
here she hopped lightly along the path- 
way— and if you went on hopping you 
sould get almost anywhere.” 

“And then?” asked the three eagerly. 

“Why, then you’d get to the top of 
that big mountain yonder, and you 
could then see all you wanted of the 


| world and select the best place for a 


home to settle in.“ 

“What a delightful plan,” assented 
the frogs, and they decided to put it 
into execution at once. They thanked 
Mrs. Sparrow, who flew away, after 
expressing the hope that she would 
meet them again some day and hear 
all about their adventures. 

It was a brilliant plan—this journsy 
round the big world. They would 
start at once—this bright, sunshiny 


Hop, hop, hop—oh, how they 
hopped!’ It was very pleasant, too, 
while they were on the smooth green 
lawns that “stfrounded their lake or 
crossing nice clean roads, and great 
fun wriggling their way throuzh 
scented bushes; but after hopping 
several hours in strange places they 
were glad to stop beside a cool flat 
slab of stone. A beetle lived under it, 
and when she came out to see what 
all the croaking was about the three 
travelers asked her if she could rec- 
ommend them to any lodgings for the 
night. 

She told them there was a nice pool 
just across the way where they'd be 
sure to be comfortable. It was not 
much more than a mere puddle, 
nothing like their own beautiful lake, 
but it did very well for just a,night. 
Early next morning they continued 
their journey. 

Every day there was some one kind 
enough to show them the way, but 
really it seemed as if they would 
never get there, till at last, after much 
hopping, they came to the foot of the 
mountain. Oh! what a high place to 
climb, but what wonderful views they 
would have at the top—and this en- 
couraged them to climb up and up— 
and at last they reached the very top. 
It was a very bright, sunny morning 
and the frogs gazed eagerly about. 

First they turned to the east, but 
saw nothing but a golden mist. A 
great yellow globe seemed to be shin- 
ing straight at them. Evidently there 
was nothing else to be seen on that 
side. Then they turned to the north. 
A great plain stretched before them, 
reaching to the end of the sky, it 
seemed. True, there was much grass 
that would do véry well for cattle, but 
not exactly suited to their require- 
ments. They turned to the south. Here 
a great big white city spread itself— 
with broad, paved streets and crowds 
of busy people hurrying to and fro. 
There were no green trees or lakes 
that they could see. No! This wasn't 
at all an ideal spot to choose for a 
home, though, no doubt, it was very, 
very grand. They turned away, feel- 
ing rather disappointed, till one frog 
reminded the others that there was 
still one more side to be looked at, and 
the three eagerly hopped to where 
they could get a good view of the 
west. 

„Oh!“ said all three together, “oh! 
what a beautiful land. We really 
couldn’t do better than to settle down 
there for good and all.” 

There, right in front of them, was a 
lovely lake glistening and sparkling 
like a big diamond in the brilliant 
sunshine. Soft mosses and ferns and 
flowers bordered its banks. Certainly 
this was the very place for them and 
the great thing now was to get there 
as quickly as possible. There seemed 
no difficulty in getting along this time. 
Hop, hop, hop, straight as the crow 
flies and in an incredibly short time 
the three travelers arrived at the 
lovely lake land. 

“Hullo!” chirped Mrs. 
“Back again!” 

“Back again!” the three frogs 
looked at each other in amazement— 
Yes, home again! their own beautiful 
home! They had never realized its 
beauties before. They needed to go 
right to the r-ountain top to see what 


Sparrow, 


plant is watered. 


home really was! 
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Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 


Christian Science, sums up the whole 
6n pages 225 and 226 of the 


question 


textbook, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” where she 


says, “Men and women of all climes 
and races are still in bondage to ma- 
terial sense, ignorant how to obtain 
their freedom. The rights of man were 
vindicated in a singlé section and on 
the lowest plane of human life, when 


| is found in sole allegiance to his cre- 


ative Principle, infinite Spirit. Only 
as this spiritual life-basis is under 
stood and demonstrated can the world 
be freed from the bondage of false 
belfefs and reath the goal of limitless 
good wherein man and the universe. 
are found in absolute harmony in 
the liberty of spiritual perfection, 
acknowledging and expressing Mind’s 
supreme control of its own idea. 


In the Bazaars at 


Such Are the Ones 


Most Needed 


practically enter politics is an 


| important part of American personal- 


‘ism. To every young man, northand 


„south, earnestly studying these things, 
I should heré,-a 
| have said in former pages, now also 
| gay, that maybe to views of very large 


as an Offset to what I 


scope, after all, perhaps the political 
(perhaps the literary and sociological) 


| America goes best about its develop- 
ment its own way—sometimes, to tem- 


porary sight, appalling enough. It is 


the fashion among dilettanti and fops 


(perhaps I myself am not gulltless), 
to-decry the whole formulation of the 
active politics of America, as beyond 
redemption, and to be carefully kept 
away from. See yod that you do not 
fall into this error. America, it may 
be, is doing very well upon the whole, 
notwithstanding these antics of the 
/parties and their leaders, these nom- 
Iinees, and many ignorant ballots, and 
many elected failures and blatherers. 
It is the dilettanti, and all who shirk 
theiy duty, who are not doing well. 
As for you, I advise you to enter more 
strongly yet into politics. I advise 
every young man to do so. Always 


Tunis 

As a rule the souks are shut and 
empty of their inhabitants just after 
the last muezzin (call to prayer), 
which is at sundown. Then the big 
gates which separate the guilds and 
divisions of the souks are locked and 
carefully guarded by night watchmen, 
who sleep on the projecting roofs just 
opposite. 

There are ten distinct sections in 
the bazaars, only distinguishable to 
the foreigner by the different trades 
and people: The Jewish quarter is of 
course easily recognizable; their chief 
trades are tailoring and curio-selling. 
There is one open square in the Jewish 
quarter which has low table-like 
benches in it where Eastern traders 
in untut precious stones bring their 
wares and wait for the Jewish mer- 
chants to come and examine them... . 
Each section of the souks has its Amin 
or grand master, a sort of justice of 
the peace, whose duty it is to keep 
order and settle all the trade disputes 
which occur in his district. This he 
does most admirably, for in the souks 
you seldom, hear a word of discord 
even amongst the Jews; the Arabs of 
course are too indifferent and dignified 
to quarrel, and have absolutely no 
commercial jealousies. The cleanli- 
ness, dignity, order, and coolness of 
the souks are their chief charm. It is 
such a relief to step out of the glaring 
intensity of the white city into the 
stillnéss and checkered light and shade 
of the bazaars. They are roofed over 
with dark wood, but not so closely as 
to keep out all light and air, yet just 
close enough to give that sense of 
mystery and repose which the Arab 
loves. ‘ 

But last night the bazaars were a 


African slavery was abolished in our 
land. That was only prophetic of fur- 
ther steps towards the banishment of 
a World-wide slavery, found on higher 
planes of existence and under more 
subtle and depraving forms.” 

Liberty is the right of each indi- 
vidual to prove through practical dem- 
onstration man’s inalienable relation- 
ship to God. It is clear, therefore, 
that whatever woutd tend to obscure 
the understanding of man’s conscious 
relationship to Mind must be destroyed. 
that liberty may be actually estab- 
lished in fact and deed. And it is 
equally clear, since God is the center 
and circumference of being, the one 
Ego, that whatever would attempt to 
hide man’s oneness with this eternal 
Ego is nothing in the world but a 
false sense, a misconception of what 
is actually true. Now it is just this 
false sense, this misconception of the 
true, with which the human mind has 
deluded itself.. Hence the necessity of 
awakening from a material and false 
sense of existence to the spiritual and 
2 true consciousness of being. Christ 
— a Jesus put the whole matter clearly 
and definitely when he said, Except a 
man de born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” But to the man 
immersed in materialism, the Master's 
meaning is no moré understood than 
it was by Nicodemus, for, as Jesus 
added in reply to Nicodemus’ puzzled 
question, “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” Exactly in proportion as 
an individual actually acknowledges 


in practice man’s spiritual existence, 8 1 
as the pure con tion Mind. just aze of light and colour and as busy 
1 thet? degree Wine 10 tal sense and humffing. with Hfe ds a -hive of 


in t 
of existence relinquished and liberty bees in mid-June. Every hole-in-the- 
wall shop was open and character- 


established. in demonstration. This p 
istically decorated and full to over- 


spiritual recognition of man’s true 
status is what the Master spoke of as. flowing with all sorts and conditions 
ot men (I speak literally, of course), 


being “born again.” It is the spirit- 

ualization of thought, energy, and de- 2 3 pte egies 6 pra 
sire. 

The difference, of course, between — pote: = Narang ge — 
liberty and slavery is just the differ- here eee P 


ence between Spirit and matter. One the beautiful ivory tone of a freshly 


is true; the other is unreal. And it is By ih . 
U e = 
because the human mind would so|> eled almond to, the grate-polish 


| black of th® African nigger, who is 
determinedly declare that matter is descended from the pure Sudanese. 
actual that it finds it so difficult to rhe true Arab, when he is exposed to 
grasp, even in a degree, the real sig- 


the African sun, soon becomes th 

nificance of liberty, which is the con- colour of your best brown — 
comitant of the allness of Spirit. The I like him like that. 

human mind, being the suppositional; The shops as a rule are so small, 
opposite of the divine and the true except those belonging to the wealthy 
Mind. sees only perverted concepts of|carpet-inerchants, or Jew furniture 
reality; hence its concept of liberty, and curio dealers, that they are little 
like its concept of everything else, is more than cupboards with just room’ 
imperfect. In fact, only too often the enough on the floor for the merchant 
human interpretation of liberty, as to sit cross-legged like a Turk, sur- 
worked out in practice, has degener-/| rounded by his stock-in-trade. To see 
ated into nothing more nor less than what that stock consists of is quite 
license, which is the very antithesis | impossible, as everything is folded up 
of liberty, far license would assume and packed away as closely as sheets 
that there is sensation in matter, that 


in a linen-cupboard. Articles are 
there is a mind apart from the one manufactured as well as sold in these 
Mind, Spirit, while liberty, rightly con- | bazaars, for almost every native trade 
ceived, is the demonstration of the is represented here. The shops are 
spiritual fact that there is actually All raised up four or five feet from 
nothing to which man ean be in bond- the level of the streets (which are no 
age, since God and His manifestation smoother, by the way, than the-streets 
is All-in-all, and man, as God's ex- of Pompeii), and most of them have 
pression, is governed and controlled narrow seats like mounting-stones at 
absolutely by divine Principle, the one each side of their open fronts for cus- 
supreme power. 


tomers to sit on and for idlers to en- 
The dividing line between liberty joy their rest; for the native Tunisian 
and license has ever been a difficult 


does not — go to the bazaar to ghop, 
distinction for the human mind. Every: 


or to do his business, it is his club 
individual desires liberty. But mor- 


and home during the day time. So 

* FRENCH TRANSLATIO? 

tals. stumble over the illusion that E ders 
there is pleasure in matter. Only too 


tumers shops are the favourite gos- Alternate pages of English end 
3 8 * siping-stools, and are rarely unoccu- Cloth French $3.50 

1 y to part w the so-called pains pied. If the Tunisian had to state in Morocco, pocket edition 

of matter, the human mind huss Who's Who what his principal places 

tightly its belief of material pleasure, 

and stubbornly resists any attempt to 


ofsamusement and attraction were, I 

: feel sure he would say his barber's, 

| destroy this {llusion. What the human | his Turkish bath, and his coffee-house 

mind does not remember, however,— |—and these are all inside the bazaars. 

does not like to remember,—is the fact | When the owner of a shop or a youth- 

that it is impossible to destroy the ful apprentice wishes to enter it, he 
so-called pain of the senses and still 
leave the so-called pleasure of the 


catches hold of a rope which hangs 
senses. It was just this that Paul 


Just over the front counter (if it has 

one) and swings himself up and drops 
warned the Galatians against, when, like a bird into his weH-lined nest.— 
in that clear and metaphysical analy-] By the Waters of Carthage,” by 
sis of spiritual liberty, he admon- Norma Lorimer. ä 
ished, Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made N 
us free, and be not entangled again The B est Companions 
with the yoke of bondage.” And again, Give me leave to enjoy myself; that 
“For, brethren, ye have been called | Place that does contain my books, the 
unto liberty; only use not liberty for best companions, is o me a glorious | | 
an occasion to the flesh, but by love | Court. where hourly I converse with 
serve one another.. . . Walk in the ‘he old sages and philosophers; and 
Only lacked the old-fashioned Concord Spirit, and ye shall not fulfl the lust Ange and cperors, and weigh thelr 
coach, from which to descend Jack Blue-black the sky over Venice, ol the fidsb.” Mrs. Eddy reminds us, counsels calling thelr victories, if| 
Hamlin or Judgé Starbottle. As for | With a pricking of yellow stars on page 223 of Science and Health, unjustly got, unto a strict account, |. 
‘There is no moon, : “Sooner or later we shall learn that 338 & 


M'liss, she was there, sunbonnet and, in my fancy, deface their H- 
and And the waves push darkly agafhst the fetters of man's finite capacity are 3 — — part ons 

the prow forged by the illusion that he lives in such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Of the gondola, body instead of in Soul, in matter in- uncertain vanities? No: be it your. 
Coming from Malamocco of in Spirit.” care to augment your hea of wealth; 
And streaming toward Venice. Christian Science, in revealing to “4 ; 2 


t shall be mine to increase in know]l- 
Amy Lowell. ‘the world the true nature of God and 'edge—F. Beaumont, J. Fletcher. 


inform yourself; always do the best 
you can; always vote. Disengage your- 
self from parties. They have been use- 
ful, and to some extent remain so; but 
the floating, uncommitted electors, 
farmers, clerks, mechanics, the mas- 
ters of parties—watching aloof, inclin- 
ing victory this side or that side 
such are the ones most needed, present 
and future. For America, if eligible~ 
at all to downfall and ruin, is éligible 
within herself, not without; for I see 
clearly that the combined foreign 
world could not beat her down. But 
these savage, wolfish parties alarm 
me, Owning no law but their owa will, 
more and more combative, less and 
less tolerant of the idea of ensemble 
and of equal brotherhood, the perfect 
equality of the States, the ever-over- 
arching American ideas, it behooves 
you to convey yourself implicitly to no 
party, nor submit blindly to their dic- 
tators, but steadily hold yourself judge 
and master over all of them.— Walt 
Whitman, “Democratic Vistas.” . 


White Clouds Chase 
Each Other 


The glittering leaves of the rhododen- 
drons ‘ 

Balance and Vibrate in the cool air; 

While in the sky above them 

White clouds chase each other. 
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| like it, then I will, 
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Landscape. by J. H. Twachiman 
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themselves the engines of man's 2 
dustry... 

“Now the trees grew bigger, and the 
hills more impressive. We should call 
them mountains in the East. Pines 
covered them to the top, straight slen- 
der pinés with voices. The little flats 
were planted with great oaks. When 
we rode through them, they shut out 
the hills, so that we might have imag- 
ined ourselves in the level wooded 
country. There insisted the effect of 
limitless tree-grown plains, which they 
warm drowsy sun, the park-like land- 
scape, corroborated. And yet the con-. 
trast of the clear atmosphere and the 
sharp air equally insisted on the 
mountains. It was a strange and deli- 
cious’ double effect, a contradiction of 
natural impressions, a negation of our 
right to generalize from previous ex- 
perience. 

“Always the trail wound up and up. 
Never was it steep; never did it com- 
mand an outlook. Yet we felt that at 
last we were rising, were leaving the 
level of the Inferno, were nearing the 
threshold of the high country. 

“Mountain peoples came to the edges 
of their clearings and gazed at us, 
responding solemniy to our saluta- 
tions. They dweit in cabins and held 
to agriculture and the herding of 
the wild mountain cattle. -From them 
we heard of the high country to which 
we were bound. They spoke of it\as 
you or I would speak of interior 
Africa, as something inconceivably re- 
mote, to be visited only by the ad- 
venturous, an uninhabited realm of 
. vast magnitude and unknown dangers. 
studying it carefully. ...—C. Lewis In the same way they spoke of the 
Hind, “Art and I.” plains. Only the narrow pine-clad 


7 strip between the two and six thou- 
In. Bret Harte Land 


sand feet of elevation they felt to be 
“The country went on changing,” 


their natural environment. In it they 
found the proper conditions for their 

Stewart Edward White tells us in 

“The Mountains.” “The change was 


existence. Out of it those conditions 
lacked. They were as much a local- 
ized product as are certain plants which 
always imperceptible, as is growth, or occur only at certain altitudes. Also 
the stealthy advance of autumn were they densely ignorant of trafls and 
through the woods. From moment 
to moment one could detect no al- 
teration. Something intangible was 


routes outside of their own districts. 
“All this, you will understand, was 
in what is known as the low country. 
taken away; something impalpable tne landscape was still brown; the 
added. At the end of an hour we were streams but trickles; sage-brush 
in the oaks and sycamores; at the end qual whistled on the side hills. 
of two we were in the pines and low; «put one day we came suddenly 
mountains of Bret Harte’s Forty-Nine. into the big pines and rocks; and that 
“The wagon-trail felt ever farther very night we made our first camp in 
and farther into the hills. It had not a meadow typical of the mountains 
been used as a stage-route for years, we had dreamed about.” 
but the freighting kept it deep 1 4 
dust. that writhed and twisted an 7 
crawled lazily knee-high to our horses, A F alling of Autumn 
like a living creature. We felt the 8 
swing and sweep Of the route: The Leaves 
boldness of its stretches, the freedom; Leaves fall, 
of its reaches for the opposite slope, Brown leaves, 
the wide curve of its horseshoes, all] yeliow leaves streaked with brown. 
filled us with the breath of an ex- They fall, ) ‘ 
pansion which as yet the broad low) riutter, 
country only suggested. Fall again. 
“Everything here was reminiscent of rhe brown leaves, 
long ago. The very names hinted| And the streaked yellow leaves, 
stories of the Argonauts. Coarse Gold 1 oosen on their branches 7 
Guich, Grub Gulch, Fine Gold Post- And drift slowly downward. 
Office in turn we passed. Occasion-! one 
ally, with a fine round dash into the One two, three, : 
open, the trail drew one side to a One. two. five. 
stage-station. The huge stables. the ai) Venice is a 
wide corrals, the low living-houses, leaves— 
each shut in its dooryard of blazing Brown, / 
flowers. were all familiar. | And yellow streaked with brown. ... 


which pained me for the moment, 
until I found that of all my confréres, 
®xcepting only Mr. Stevenson, he was 
equally ignorant, he- having lived with 
the heroes and heroines of the past, 
the new man andi the new woman, 
the new pathos and the new humour 
| being alike unknown to him. 
“Scott and Dumas and Victor Hugo 
were his favourites. ‘Gulliver’s 
ITravels,“ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Don 
wom. | Quixote,” and the ‘Arabian Nights,’ he 
knew almost by heart, and these we 
discussed, exchanging many pieasant 
and profitable ideas upon the same. 
But the psychological novel, I gath- 
ered, was not to his taste. He liked 
‘real stories,’ he told me, naively un- 
conscious of the satire, ‘where people 
| did things.’ 
used to read silly stuff once,’ he 
confessed humbly, ‘Indian tales and 
that sort of thing, you know, but Mama 
‘said I'd never be able to write if I 
read that rubbish.’ 
8 you gave it up,’ I concluded for 


Twachtman, Exquisite 
L Landscapist 


The four artists (excluding Whistler, 
who was a cosmopolitan) I would sug- 
gest ag the outstanding American ar- 
tists of the past are Gilbert Stuart, 
Winslow Homer, Twachtman, and 
Ryder 

A good Gilbert Stuart is high up in 
the firgt class in modern painting.’ In 
delicacy and surety of drawing, in 
quality and tenderness, in intimate 
handling of paint, a good Gilbert 
Stuart can be hung beside the best 
Romney, Hoppner, or Lawrence and 
sometimes beside Reynolds and Gains“ 
borough. 

Winslow was an old Master in his 
lifetinve. If a collection of his works 
could be shown today, say at Paris, I 
believe he would be hailed as the 
greatest painter of the sea that art 
has known. And not only the sea. 
His water colors are superb. Nothing 
: stronger than “A Wall, Nassau,” and 
es, he answered. But a little The Bather“ has been done, and as 

ysigh of regret, I thought, escaped him for “Tornado, Bahamas,” the way the 
ii at the same time.“ i blowh trees have been indicated with 
single sweeps of the brush is a tour 
de force that places him in a class by 
himself. 

Twachtman is at the other pole to 
Winslow Homer’s strength. He is all 
delicacy, yet a delicacy that is never 
weak. A sensitive and exquisite land- 
scapist was John H. Twachtman, and 
I can speak of his work unreservedly 
because I have had the privilege f 


Like scampering rabbits, 
Flashes of sunlight sweep the lawn; 
They fling in passing 
Patterns of shadow, 
Golden and green 
—John Gould Fletcher. 
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And what do you read now? I 
asked. 


Im reading Marlowe's plays and 
De Quincey’s Confessions (he called 
him Quinsy) just now,’ was his reply. 
“And do you understand them?’ I 
ueried, — 


q , 

“*Fairly well, he answered. Then 
added more hopefully, ‘Mama says I'll 
get to Hike them better as I go on.. 
Mama gays that every work worth 
doing is difficult,’ he replied, ‘and that 
it doesn’t matter what career we 

we there are difficulties and disap- 
pointments to be overcome, and that 
I must work very hard. 
- -“Qnly one thing in the slightest 
him, and that was the weak- 
ness of his spelling, 
And I suppose,’ he asked, ‘you 
must spell very well indeed to be an 
author.’ * 
“I explained to him, however, that 
failing was generaliy met by a 
little judicious indistinctness of calig- 
raphy; and all obstacle: thus re- 
moved, the business of a literary gent 
seemed to him an exceptionally pleas- 
ant and joyous one. 8 

Mama says it is a noble calling,’ 
he confided to me, ‘and that anyone 
ought to be very proud and glad to be 
able to write books, and that one ought 
to be awfully good it one's going to be 
jan author, 80 as to be worthy to help 
and teach others.’ 

„Aud do you try to be awtully 
good, Valentine? I inquired. | 

es,“ he answered; ‘but it's aw- 
fully hard, you know. I don't thin 
anybody could ever be quite good— 
until,“ he corrected himself, ‘they were 
grown up“ 

Aud what else does your Mama 
day about literature, Valentine“ 1 

i 


“He ‘tucked his hands. underneath 
him, as before, and sat swinging his 
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“Down in the gulch bottoms were 
tue old placer diggings. Elaborate 
litle ditches for the deflection of 
water, long cradles for the separation 
of gold, decayed rockers, and shining 
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S then the full grain in the ear“ 
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1 Upon the Salons” 


5 5 Pt State of California has been trying to do 

un ” 5 * the effort to find some solution of the 
‘which is furnished by her alien population, is 
reful attention of every section of the United 

e effort has involved the application of a ne- 

. a $10 poll tax is being collected from all 
2 ineligible to citizenship, or who, being eli- 

nade no attempt · o take out citizenship papers. 

er, the law requires the registration of every alien 

y and demands the expulsion therefrom of, 

alien who has refused or neglected to register. Of 
e, e position taken by California in the enforce- 
af t fais law is rather more advanced than anything 
x, f st generally attempted ‘in the United States; 
egistration is one of the practices that is being seri- 
sly urg gec ed by some of the organizations‘that have made 
m — 1 a subject of protracted study, 
t undoubt has many advantages to recommend 
Th — r. easonable argument, also, supporting the 
sit t a special tax on aliéns, since they enjoy the 
of the capitol government without taking 
sonsibility for it, and are in many instances 
of more or less expense to the community in ad- 
ry for dealing with citizens. 


rect 655 


law has been having at least one 


ionabhi 3 It has been stimulating a rush for 
nshi ip berely as a means of avoiding the payment of 
| 2 The extraordinary number of applicants 
uralization papers in almost every California 
suf igests that great numbers of alien residents are 
eaget ger to avoid. the payment of the new fee than they 
0 ra i 3 relationship with the countries of their 
. r this movement is likely to be of any bene- 
ia and those who are already citizens there. 

of grave doubt. To be sure, among the new 

s are men who have been in the country for 
and who may even have been generally sup- 

e citizens, yet who have never actually had that 

cases, no doubt, the acquirement of citi- 


5 proper and desirable, from all points of 


t if the new law is having the 2 of establish- 
0 citi: ens, any who are either too amiliar with 
sponsibilities im by citizenship, or too unappre- 

hem to observe the obligations of that status, 

orn a may 1 ＋᷑＋& that the effects of her legislation 

| be worse than the conditions which brought it into 
ig. Certainly if an alien be unsympathetic with the 
3 0 poses of vernment as exemplified in the 
rer can forms, it will be safer for thé state, as it will 

t 2 to keep him on as an alien rather than 

t him to all the rights and privileges of the voter, 


1 with the American system and theory 


teristic of too many voters in the country Al- 
e is no good in increasing this element, Where 


" as. e can be easily prevented. But to hurry into eiti- 


hose who may be actually ill disposed toward a 
* country, and whose views may be influenced 
background altogether dissimilar to that of the ma- 
25 hose who have composed the good citizenship 


17 


of t ae Un Litec States heretofore, is little else than folly. 
5 ce w of California’s present efforts, it is of some 
_to cite the words of the president of the North 

san Civio League for Immigrants, D. Chauncy 
who, in three brief studies of the alien problem 

din this newspaper on June 29, June 30 and July 1, 

de a significant observation with respect to the citizen- 
> privilege. If citizenship means anything,” he said. 
s time that we differentiated between the rights of 
nose e who have the privilege, and that part of our alien 
— ischarged of the responsibility which rests upon 
: mer ans, and unaccountable to anyone.” In Mr. 
ew 4 opinion, aliens should neither be hurried into 


r 
ey 4 


izenship, nor be allowed to remain in the country in- 


hag it 


initel, "Or unaccountably. Following out this idea of 
he matter, he would favor the application to aliens all 


2 2 


* oh ut 
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ae 


the country of a registration policy similar to the 


e included in the new California law. For years the 
ivic 1 for Immigrants has advocated such a 
ne It is held to be demanded in the interest of pub- 
ee sty, of the control and administration of their own 
| by Americans, and for many economic reasons. 
* does not go so far as to advocate anything 

ike the « system of Euro On the other hand, 
considers it to be unreasonable fm or the United States to 


— t millions of persons, a large proportion of whom 


ar ot out of touch with United States customs and 
7 “a litions, to wander at will over the country. Under a 
prope * system, sucli individuals would be 
listed in an official directory, which would be 

ject t to correction at regular intervals and would make 
ible for proper officials at all times very valuable in- 
the mere ion of which in official quar- 


tend to minimize any activities of non-citizens 


be to the general welfare. 
e more this subject is studied, the more obvious be- 
es the need of a carefully considered policy ‘for. deal- 
z wi th aliens. The time for laxity has gone by. The 
ne if considering immigration wholly in the light of 
og conditions in the country is past. It is high 


y to measure the alien population of the United 
ive, for its influence on such 


tate: sent and 
2 a the upholding of the federal Constitu- 
n and the perpetuation of the safeguards of personal 

y that are inherent in it. Such things as the liter- 


in and has continued practically ever since. 


tion who live in our midst, without loyalty to our 


iia 
ad 


* ea . oof 


ony test, Geldes . ‘nd ‘the ‘dieting of 


- naturalization, though quite commonly regarded as going 
a long way to guarantee the country against any un- 
toward effects from the increase of the alien population, 


are, by Mr. Brewer and other rine ia” looked upon as the 


three fallacies which have worked evil in this connection. 
What is. needed, beyond the restriction. and registration 
imposed upon new arrivals by the federal law that. re- 


+ cently went into effect, is doubtless more unremitting offi- 


cial cognizance of aliens whenever and wherever present 
in the country. Such observation as this implies need not 
constitute either a burden or an annoyance to those aliens 
whose habits of thought and general activities are beyond 
criticism, but it mould nevertheless be efficacious in weed- 
ing out those who are contrarily disposed, at the same 


time that it conduces to a status of citizenship for all who 


are not unfitted or indisposed for its obligations and priv- 
ileges. 
this direction. Cali fornia's special law carries the move- 
ment a little farther. But neither has gone far enough to 
provide a complete sqlution of the alien problem now ac- 
tually confronting the people of the United States. 


British Labor and Political Methods 


One of the most interesting developments in the 
history of British Labor, during the past decade or so, 
has been the rise and fall of the industrial method as a 
means of securing the social and economic betterments 
which Labor in all countries is quite justly trying te 
achieve. | 


Small unions amalgamated to form big unions, and 
these big unions, such as the Transport W orkers Union, 
the National Union of Railwaymen, and the Miners Fed- 
eration, became steadily more imperative in their demands. 
To a large extent they were successful, and this success, 
coupled with" the waning prestige of the political Labor 
party, strengthened enormously the hands of those who 
insisted upon the efficacy of the industrial method, and 
who poured contempt on the possibility of any advance 
by way of the ballot box. 

Then came the war, and with it a situation which 
tended still more to confirm faith in the industrialist 
policy. Labor everywhere was tremendously in demand. 
and, with all considerations of cost practically thrown 
to, the winds by employers, able themselves to coim- 
mand enormous profits, Labor found itself in a domi- 
nant situation. The merest suggestion of a, strike was 
in many cases sufficient to secure whatever Labor de- 
sired, whilst in many others demands were conceded 
for the asking. The situation was, however, an entirely 
artificial one, and the moment the armistice was signed, 
and an attempt was made to replace the industries of 
the country on a, business basis, the inherent weakness 
of the industrial’ method began to show itself. Trade 
unionism, never previously so strong, put forth its utmost 
effort, with the consequence that strikes followed each 
other in quick succession, some of them reaching enor- 
mous proportions, as in the case of the miners’ strike 
and the railway strike of 1919. 

Militant trade unionism, however, attained perhaps 
the peak of its power last year, when a general strike was 
threatened in order to prevent the government sending aid 
to Poland against Russia. But the possibilities contained 


in such a dictatorship roused many people to regard the 


question seriously who had, perhaps, not previously 
recognized the direction in which matters were drifting. 
This was true even in the ranks.of Labor itself, and a 
steady reaction against extremism, such as found expres- 
sion in organizations like the Middle Classes Union, set 
The miners’ 
striké, the engineering strike, and the cotton workers’ 
strike, all of which were settled a few weeks ago, seem 


to have convinced Labor that the industrial method. 


involving as it does the penalizing, first of all, of the 
workers themselves, and then of the public, which 
usually stands their friend, is of no real value, and that 
the way is, after all, where it has always been, namely 
through the ballot box and the polling booth. 

So it comes about that Labor, in anticipation of a 
forthcoming general election, is devoting itself with 
increasing energy to the task of achieving victory at the 
polls. Labor is, indeed, credited with a determination 
to contest 500 seats, and is confident of securing, if not 
an actual majority in the House of Commons, at any rate 
a party sufhciently strong to control the political situation. 


Another Lincoln Memorial 


THERE is a commendable tendency, apparently on the 
increase, to preserve and to dedicate to the uses of the 
people of the states and the nation, those historical monu- 
ments which denote the landmarks in the progress of the 
United States in working out its destiny. In the eastern 
portions of the country greater care and attention have 
been devoted to this effort to preserve such relics, largely 
because of the realization, at a much earlier period, of the 
fact that historical value had attached, or would some 
time attach, to dwellings, churches, halls, and even high- 
ways made notable because of the uses to which they had 
once been put.. The tourist from the west, in visiting the 
east, has been struck by the frequency of. tablets and 
descriptive signboards, and by the pages in guide-books 
filled with directions and invitations which seem to compel 
short side trips to points of really great interest. This 
tourist has probably realized, even if he has not remarked 
upon. what may have seemed the monopoly which the 
east has maintained in objects of historical interest.. He 
perhaps has not stopped to consider the fact that places 
and objects become thus attractive only with the passage 
of years. Bunker Hill, the Old North Church, Faneuil 
Hall, and the Bridge at Lexington were not always the 
objects of interest which they are today. The western 
visitor would have realized, had he pondered, that in the 
section of the country from which he hailed, history was 
in the making, and that in due season there would come, 
perhaps to his home town, those pleased to pay homage to 
some spot thereafter to be marked as a monument in the 
highway of social progress. 

Abraham Lincoln couid not have foretold, when he 


‘The new federal law has made a good start in 


The years immediately preceding the war were 
. years of much unrest in the Labor world. Trade unions 
ism tended more and more to become actively militant. 


* 


tried 0 h law cases or fide prablic addresses in 


the little courthouse in Metamora, Illinois, that one day, 
because of the regard of a hundred million people for him 
and the things he was yet to accomplish for humanity, 


‘that same little building, long neglected, would be dedi- 


cated by the state of his adoption as another simple monu- 
ment to 4 man of the people. It is recorded that in the 


Metamora courthouse Lincoln tried law cases 8 
18, 


Stephen A. Douglas and Robert G. Ingersoll. 
. was before the vear of the great Lincoin- 

ouglas debatés, held throughout the State of Illinois, 
and which first brought Lincoln into national prominence 
as a possible candidate for the presidency. A reading, in 
the light of all that came after. of the record of those 
eventful days in the history of Lincoln the lawyer-, 
politician, of the évents following the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, of the tremendous advantage thought 
to have been gained by the defenders of slavery by the 
decision in the Dred Scott case, is convincing only of the 
fact that the great emancipator up to that time but dimly 
discerned the thing which later became his life purpose. 
He was not of the temperament, even if he was of tlie 
conviction, of the eastern abolitionists. He was convinced 
that slavery was basically wrong, but his determinatior. 
then, and somewhat later, seemed to be to prevent the 
extension of the system into new territory. He could 
not then have forecast the emergencies which prompted 
the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation. 


It was not until the year 1859 that Lincoln was seen 
in the east. Following a brief speaking tour in Ohio, 
where he answered claims made by his successful oppo- 
nent for the senatorship, Mr. Douglas; he was prevailed 
upon to go to New York, where he found that his repu- 
tation as a political orator had preceded him. There he 
made public addresses also, succeeding in winning the 
support of the independent press, so called, and that of 
Horace Greeley, who up to that time had not taken the 
westerner very seriously. Then followed a visit to New 
England, the birthplace of the abolition movement. The 
sagacity and wisdom display ed by Lincoln, in that cam- 
paign and thereafter, in steadily cementing the best public 
sentiment of the entire Nortli in opposition to slavery as 
an institution, are now known to all men. The crisis in 
the affairs of the nation came more quickly than even he 
and those who believed as he did could have suspected. 
No other man in public life was as ready as he for the 
tremendouſs task to be undertaken. He had prepared the 
way, both for himself and for the country. He had 
builded monuments all along the road from west to east 
and from north to south. These seemed small at the 
time, perhaps, but they have grown great in importance 
since that day, as the material monuments, such as the 
little courthouse in Metamora, have become landmarks 
in the path of a nation’s progress. 


— - ne ree ne ee ee 
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THE pageant, there can be no doubt of it, has come to 
stay. The only cause of surprise with those who have 
followed one in process of development, from its incep- 
tion to the great day of its final achievement, is, surely, 
that it was not thought of before. True, it is customary 
to speak of the pageant as a revival, and to trace it back 
through the solemn processions of Coventry or Siena, 
Bruges or Nuremberg, to the medieval drama and the 
early mystery plays, There is, of course, a likeness. In 
the different episodes enacted on separate platforms 
moving along a street, as described by Roger in his 
famous account of the Chester plays, one can see the idea 
from which the episodes of the modern pageant were 
perfected. But the pageant as it first broke upon Eng- 
land at Sherbourne, some fifteen vears ago, was, to all 


— 


intents and for all purposes, a new idea. 


It had a curious and instantaneous success. During 
the next few years, pageants seemed to be as thick as 
berries.’ Wherever one went one heard of some pageant, 
either as something to look ‘forward to or to look back 
upon with pleasure. No place was secure against the in- 
vasion, and no place desired to be secure. Local history 
began to, be studied as it had never been studied before, 
and large numbers of people who had never for a moment 
thought of play-acting were induced to play-act, and 
found they could do it very well, and were not “‘one penny 
the worse for the experience. It was just a great game, 
the forbears of which were not the mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages, or even the more elaborate pageants, such as 
that with which Leicester entertained Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, but rather the charade and the dumb crambo of the 
old-fashioned party of holiday times. There was much the 
same preparation, much the same rummaging of attics, 
turning out of old trunks, furbishing up of ancient finery. 
Only for the pageant it was done on so much larger and 
grander a scale. 


And ‘so, in those days, the most unenpected people 


would appear in the most unexpected parts, and the comic 
papers made hay with cartoon and joke whilst the sun 
shone. | 5 
0 I paj 

Thon sen 

He pajes 

We paj 

Ye paj 

They paj 
So it went on, and “Do you paj? or “Have you pajed?” 
became quite recognized formulas for initiating a con- 
versation. 

From twelve to fifteen years ago, in England, it was 
always a fruitful introduction. But the pageant did not 
confine itself to England. The idea simply flew across 
the Atlantic, and the same year that saw the pageant at 
Sherbourne saw a pageant, complete in every detail, 
carried through with noteworthy success at Cornish, 
New Hampshire. During the next few years, the United 
States and the United Kingdom ran each other pretty 
close in the matter of pageants. But, as far as the United 
States is concerned, the outbreak of the great war, in 
1914, found the pageant at the peak of its favor. In 
that year New York gave two pageants on a large scale; 
whilst St. Louis staged one of the greatest pageants 
ever,” the performers numbering 7500. During the war 
pageants, for the most part, came to an end, but now they 


are creeping back, indeed bPoumding back into favor, and 
already there are many signs that they may have variants, 
and derivatives as yet unthought of. 


Editorial Notes 


THE house-hunting difficulties of the United States 
Ambassador to France are now over: he has found suit- 
able quarters for the embassy in the mansion of Prince 
de Broglie, in the Monceau Park quarter, w hich, as every- 
body knows, is one of the most exclusive“ parts of 
Paris. Mr. Herrick, hitherto, has had to live in the 
suburbs. It is not generally known that mansion-hunting 
in the French capital, just as in Berlin or in Vienna, is 
rendered doubly difficult because the apartment house or 
flat is the rule and the family house the exception. Apart 
from the palaces, or “hotels” as they are called, and which 
are the town mansions of the wealtliy, the private house 
is almost unknown ‘in the French capital, ‘due in large 
measure to the ‘habit of centuries whereby the citizens 
were confined within circumscribed city walls. In-addi- 
tion the French police find that, as far as the maintenance 


of law and order is concerned, a back-doorless Paris“ 


is a great convenience. The institution of the courtyard 
and the one exit by the porte cochere renders the sur- 
veillance of the “locataires” by police and concierge a 
very simple problem indeed. Mr. Herrick was “home- 
less” only, presumably, because he did not want to occupy 


an apartment. 


Tux problem of finding a suitable Valhalla for former 
sovereigns, now enjoying enforced repose from kingly 
functions, is not the easiest of those left by the war. 
Fallen heroes, both of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg, 
evince a_ restlessness that keeps the journalistic fore- 
casters busy proclaiming the direction of their next flight. 
William of Hohenzollern, who, during his reign, seemed 
as partial to railway trains as to palaces, is reported to be 
quite ready for a change from humble Doorn, while 
Charles of Hapsburg’s respective leanings toward Spain, 
Denmark, Italy, Liechtenstein, and other places for per- 


‘manent residence have been the subject of earnest dis- 


cussion. . While there gre still, perhaps, possibilities of 
medieval romance in the case of Charles, it is a matter for 
regret that William, who in his youth was, it is stated, 
taught not only the art of governing, but also the methods 
and mysteries of a definite handicraft, does not now 
turn his attention to this alternative, and no doubt lucra- 
tive, occupation. | 


THE announcement comes that Mr. “Jerrie” 
MacVeagh, one of the small group of Irish Nationalists 
in the British House of Commons, will not seek election 
to the next Parliament. Neither so powerful in oratory 

Tay Pay,” nor so sparkling in debate as “Joe” Dev- 
lin, “Jerrie’’ has a character all his own, which contains 
a considerable streak of humor. One of his feats, years 
ago, was to draft a little bill to give free railway passes 
to members between London and their constituencies. 
In a weak moment Mr. Walter Rothschild fell victim to 
Jerrie's“ wiles, and consented to back the bill. Having 
secured One millionaire, “Jerrie’ proceeded to capture 
others, including Sir Edward Sassoon and Sir John 
Brunner. By a final stroke of génius “Jerrie’” persuaded 
Will Crooks to bring in the bill, and the House roared 
with delight as Crooks, one of the poorest men in the 
Commons, handed in his proposals for relieving million- 
aires of their traveling expenses! | 


Ir 1s perhaps hardly surprising that Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, the English Socialist, in a recent publication, 
waxes scornful over her party’s use of the word “com- 
rade. French revolutionary “sansculottes’ addressed 
each other as citizen,“ an excellent word for political 
purposes, implying that Citizen Jean and Citizen Jacques 
were similarly minded in a purely political sense. But 
the term “comrade” has no such limitations. It implies* 
good will and good-fellowship of a far higher and more 
intimate nature. To employ it merely as a form of 
address; to have Comrade John applying it to Comrade 
Jim on occasions when, as Mrs. Snowden would say, he 
has “no more comradely feeling than a nest of mos- 
quitoes, not only cheapens one of the great words of the 
English language, but shows a tendency to diverge from 
the path of ape sincerity on the part of an unques- 
tiofiably sincere political group. 


TRE UNITED StatEs is not the only country that is 
trying to counteract the tendency of population to drift 
to the great centers, tc the detriment of the rural areas 
and small towns, and of the nation. There is, for instance, 
New Zealand, which would like to see a more effective 
distribution of population as between the two broad 
divisions. This drifting to the cities is now practically 
general, and in thetvast congested hives of humanity the 
problems of the moral and material welfare of the people 
thereby seem to be intensified and made far more difficult 
of solution. A commission of the nations to discuss the 


vital question: How shall we make the rural parts of the 


country more attractive? might now be in order. 


Wirz the September advance of 10 cents a ton in 
the retail price of anthracite coal in the United States, 
the price is now about where it was when the 50-cent 
reduction was made last spring. That reduction was not 


sufficient to have its intended effect, of stimulating a great 


midsummer buying movement. Perhaps the steady in- 
crease of the price now, when cold weather is impending, 
may have that effect. Whether it does or not, it will do 
its bit, no doubt, to advertise the completeness of the 
control which is now being exercised over the anthracite 
resources of the country by the coal railroads, the coal 
producers, and the coal sales companies, acting in close 
sympathy with one another. 


PERHAPS it is .worth remarking that, whereas the 
ordinary practice of manufacturers has been to increase 
the weight and price of machinery with the increase of 
the work that has to be performed, Henry Ford persists 
in taking an opposite course, by trying to decrease both. 
As. the aim of all manufacturers, among other things, is 
their own business success, it may be interesting to dis- 
cover which is the really successful course, 


